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The American Dietetic Association — 1960-61 


President's Report 
lo Members’ 


DORIS JOHNSON, Ph.D. 


Director of Dietetics, 

Grace-New Haven Community Hospital, 

and Assistant Professor, 

Department of Epidemiology and Public Health, 
School of Medicine, Yale University, 

New Haven, Connecticut 


LAST YEAR our report to you ended with a quotation 
from Thomas Huxley: “The rung of a ladder was 
never meant to rest upon, but only to hold a man’s 
foot long enough to enable him to put the other one 
higher.” In relating to you the work of our Asso- 
ciation during 1960-61, we trust you will find that 
another rung on the ladder has been reached and 
that we have not just been resting. 

The business of The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion is coordinated by the Executive Board, of which 
the President is spokesman, by the Coordinating 
Cabinet, by the Council of the House of Delegates, 
and by the House of Delegates. Each has definite 
obligations and duties of office. It is through the 
deliberations of these groups that the affairs of The 
American Dietetic Association are carried forward. 
It is to our Headquarter’s staff, however, that we 
owe much. Many of these activities and projects 
would not be accomplished were it not for their 
capable handling of the business of this Association. 
They are to be complimented on their fine perform- 
ance. 

It is impossible to cover all of the undertakings 
and work of the Association in this report. Some are 
given elsewhere in other reports throughout our 
meetings, but the vast effort and the devotion of 
many members which have gone into these accom- 
plishments truly cannot be measured. To all who 
have contributed to the work of the Association 
during the past year, we are most grateful, for it 
is only through the endeavors of individual mem- 
bers that the real progress of the Association and 
profession is realized. 

We continue to grow in membership. As of May 
31, 1961, the membership roster of the Association 


‘Presented in St. Louis at the business meeting of 
members of The American Dietetic Association, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1961. 
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numbered 14,973, an increase of 614 over last year, 
about the average increase for the past few years. 
Even so, we still do not meet the demands for our 
profession, and this only serves to re-emphasize the 
challenge we face of recruiting and of re-recruiting 
our homemaker members back into professional life. 

This year we have been pleased to receive two 
grants for the Association. The Gerber Baby Foods 
Fund has extended the Lydia J. Roberts Essay 
Awards for another five years (subjects for the 
forthcoming essays will appear in a later issue of the 
JOURNAL); and the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., is 
financing a “Dial-a-Dietitian” program in selected 
communities throughout the country. 

As one of your representatives to the Third Inter- 
national Congress of Dietetics in London, I was 
most impressed with the planning and programming 
for that meeting. The Interim Committee and the 
British Dietetic Association are to be congratulated 
for work well done. The Fourth International Con- 
gress will be held in Stockholm in 1965, with the 
fifth to take place in the United States. 


Augmented Services by the Association 
Our financial position is satisfactory, as the treas- 
urer’s report shows. 

An increase of 50 cents per member in the rebate 
to the state associations became possible this year, 
following the increase in dues two years ago. In 
addition, each state association this year received a 
copy of the slidefilm, ““Take a Good Look,” for use in 
furthering career guidance. Many state associations 
have used the membership mailing lists supplied at 
cost from the Headquarter’s office. 

State associations with small memberships have 
been supplied with recruiting materials at no cost 
to them. As a further service, a program of in- 
formative orientation was begun this year, when 


ieee hd 
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the president, president-elect, and chairman of dele-- 


gates from five western states were brought to the 
Headquarter’s office for a two-day conference 
Through such meetings, it is hoped that better 
understanding between the state and national asso- 
ciations can be attained. The importance of the state 
associations in pursuing the goals of the profession 
cannot be overemphasized. It is indeed essential 
that every state association conduct as many activi- 
ties as possible if we are to accomplish all we can 
for our profession. 

Believing that an informed membership is a more 
active and enthusiastic membership, the “Courier” 
and one issue of the “Credentials Service Bulletin” 
were sent to each member during the year. Other 
communications have been sent out from time to 
time. These, along with the Annual Reports and 
Proceedings and the JOURNAL, contain much infor- 
mation for members, if they will but read them. 


Education Efforts 


The Kellogg Project for developing a correspond- 
ence course to train food service supervisors has 
progressed well. The first part of the project has 
just been completed with the training of twenty- 
four students in lowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 
A second pilot program is now under way, in which 
the Food Administration Sections of several state 
dietetic associations are using the materials devel- 
oped for this correspondence course in preparing 
people in their own states for such work. 

We are pleased to note the formation of the Hos- 
pital, Institution, and Educational Food Service 
Society, the development of which should do much 
to set standards of education and training for quali- 
fied food service supervisors. We will watch with 
interest the growth of this organization. The trained 
food service supervisor is an important member of 
the non-professional staff of food service depart- 
ments, to whom routine duties can be delegated, 
thus freeing the dietitian to carry on larger admin- 
istrative responsibilities. 

This past year, two more seminars were held as 
part of cur continuing education program. The first, 
on management, was in Berkeley at the University 
of California, while the second, on teaching, was 
given in Chicago at the University of Illinois. A 
third is planned for the future. We have also co- 
operated this year with the American Hospital 
Association in presenting two institutes: one on 
administration of the hospital department of die- 
tetics was held in Oklahoma City; the other, planned 
for shared dietitions and dietary consultants, was 
presented in Chicago. 

We were pleased to note the many workshops and 
other types of meetings sponsored during the year 
by state associations to further continuing educa- 
tion. Our prcgram of continuing education has in- 
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deed continued to expand, as it should. We must 
ever encourage more activity in this vital area of 
our professional life. 


Our Dietetic Internship Program 


One of the most important undertakings of The 
American Dietetic Association is the dietetic intern- 
ship program. Through the internships, standards 
of performance—both personal and professional— 
are established. We, who direct internship pro- 
grams, have a great responsibility for the future of 
our profession. The Association, in turn, has a great 
obligation to fulfill toward the internships. The pro- 
gram of evaluation, the annual conference of in- 
ternship directors and their staffs, the guides for 
curriculum planning, and the performance evalua- 
tion forms which have been developed are all aimed 
at continued improvement in the standard of educa- 
tion of the dietetic intern. To this end, at this 
meeting, we have introduced the new Guide to Cur- 
riculum Planning. 

A new staff member has been employed so that 
more frequent visits to internship programs may be 
made and more consultation with internship staffs 
may be possible. We are most pleased that Marjorie 
White accepted this new position. We were also 
fortunate, this year, to obtain the services of Lt. 
Col. Helen Davis for the evaluation of a number of 
the internships. Probably no area of our profes- 
sional activity warrants as much continued evalua- 
tion and planning as does the internship program to 
meet the changing needs of our profession. 


Cooperation with Allied Groups 

Our Association has continued active participation 
in Civil Defense programs in many areas of the 
country. We have offered our services to the Peace 
Corps and have cooperated with other civic activities 
as called upon. 

We have participated in conferences, such as the 
White House Conference on Aging, 14th Annual 
Conference on Aging, National Conference on Day 
Care for Children, and the workshops of the U. S. 
Committee for UNICEF. Members have represented 
the Association at many national meetings, inaugu- 
rations of University presidents, and other impor- 
tant events. 

We have continued liaison with the following 
associations, either through joint committees or 
representation on committees: American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, American 
Diabetes Association, American Heart Association, 
American Home Economics Association, American 
Hospital Association, American Medical Associa- 
tion, National Association of Food Equipment 
Manufacturers, National Health Council, National 
League for Nursing, and the National Research 
Council. 
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Through activities with these allied professional 
groups much is accomplished, and we must be re- 
minded again that it is through such cooperation 
at all levels, even to the individual, that the greatest 
professional gains will be made. 


Intra-Association Activities 
Many activities, of course, go on within the Asso- 
ciation as well. A primary area of work is that of 
the Sections, wherein the four main divisions of our 
professional interest are advanced. 

Also, a number of committees have had special 
assignments. Among these are the Program of 
Work Committee and the Committee on the Future 
Development of the Association. Both are in their 
second year of work. A Committee to Study and 
Revise the Code of Ethics of The American Dietetic 
Association has also been appointed. Two other 
committees have been charged with delineating the 
responsibilities of dietitians to administrators and 
to physicians. All of these undertakings are of great 
importance, for they represent self-appraisal as well 
as constructive planning. It is essential that we con- 
tinually evaluate and plan, if we are to progress as 
an association and a profession. 


The Challenges to Dietetics 


The challenges to an association of professional 
people are many, but probably one of the greatest 
is that of recognition as a profession. To a great 
extent, this recognition is dependent on the atti- 
tudes and activities of each individual member. A 
man approached three bricklayers working on a new 
church. He asked each one what he was doing. “I am 
earning a living for my wife and children,” the first 
said. The second man answered, “I am building a 
great building.” The third man’s reply was: “I am 
erecting a place of worship to God.” There is in this 
alesson for us. Are we just interested in our salaries 
and in producing something to justify them, or do 
we have the broad vision of service to others which 
characterizes the professions from other working 
groups? Do we each have the dedication and 
devotion to duty necessary to qualify as a profes- 
sional person? This challenge of professional recog- 
nition is one which must be met by each member 
on his job. Professional recognition is not some- 
thing one dons like a mantle on becoming a member 
of The American Dietetic Association and contin:- 
ing to pay dues. Membership in The American 
Dietetic Association does imply professional com- 
petency, but with this membership comes a respon- 
sibility to perform in such a way as to warrant the 
recognition to which this membership entitles one. 
Insofar as each member accepts her responsibility to 
be a truly professional person will the profession as 
i whole be recognized. 
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A second challenge we face as a profession is that 
of recruitment. If we are to continue to fulfill our 
many obligations, we must have more qualified peo- 
ple. If we do not meet this challenge, other less 
qualified people will be used and our professional 
standing will to that extent be jeopardized. Again, 
it is the responsibility of each member to recruit 
others to the profession. The national association 
can supply many tools for recruitment, but it is 
through the efforts of the members themselves, 
using these and other tools, that our numbers will 
be augmented to meet the demand. If each one of 
us could know that he had directed just one person 
into the profession of dietetics this year, we would 
indeed begin to meet the demands for our profes- 
sional services. 

We have other challenges. One is combating food 
misinformation and quackery. No field, except per- 
haps medicine, is as vulnerable to the pseudo-scien- 
tist as is nutrition. Each of us must seize every 
opportunity presented and even make opportunities, 
to combat the false and often expensive and harm- 
ful information which the unknowing or the un- 
scrupulous expounds. This is a fundamental obliga- 
tion for each of us. 

Closely related to this is the teaching of nutrition 
and dietetics to allied professional groups, as well 
as the public. We must seek opportunities to edu- 
cate all groups about nutrition and dietetics if we 
are to accomplish the first objective of our constitu- 
tion—“the improvement of the nutrition of human 
beings.” 

In still another area, we find one of our greatest 
professional challenges. This is the area of manage- 
ment. It is essential that each of us learns to apply 
scientific management to our food service operations 
if we are in any measure to meet this challenge. 
Our food service operation represents a large part 
of the budget, regardless of the type of institution. 
It behooves us, therefore, to act accordingly and to 
conduct the business of our departments as big 
business should be conducted; it is big business! 
We can meet this challenge if we will but apply 
modern administrative principles to the operation of 
our departments. Each of us must accept the respon- 
sibility for continually evaluating all practices and 
procedures within his jurisdiction so that, as a 
profession, we will not be found wanting in this 
most important facet of our work. 

These challenges serve to point the direction for 
our Association. Our course is well charted for us. 
As a dynamic, growing profession, we must ever 
be mindful of our responsibilities. Although we may 
have growing pains, these should only serve to spur 
us on. As we enter cur forty-fifth year, we can be 
proud of our heritage and accomplishments, but now 
we must strive for that next rung on the ladder. 
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DURING THE PAST thirty to forty years, the Ameri- 
can diet has improved to such an extent that defi- 
ciency diseases have ceased to be a major problem. 
The change is best illustrated by pellagra which 
afflicted an estimated 120,000 people in 1928 (1) 
and resulted in 6,823 deaths (2). Deaths from pel- 
lagra remained high until the mid-thirties when 
there were about 4,000. Then, the deaths listed in 
the Vital Statistics as due to pellagra decreased to 
a few hundred in 1950 (3). Actually, the latter fig- 
ure is probably an exaggeration since there are no 
cases of pellagra in the wards of the southern med- 
ical schools. The dramatic improvement in the health 
of the Southerners represented by the virtual dis- 
appearance of pellagra has been brought about solely 
by an improvement in diet resulting from enrich- 
ment, increased variety of foods consumed, and 
so on. 

There is ancther side to this picture; in spite of 
the over-all dietary improvement that has occurred, 
there are segments of the population where dietary 
practices need to be improved and if that could be 
achieved, improvement in health and well-being 
would follow. 


Evidence for Current Malnutrition 
(a) Vital Statistics. The 1957 Vital Statistics 
showed (4) that in the United States, 781 deaths 
were reported as due to general malnutrition or 
multiple deficiency states. Although this is a small 
number, it is as large as the number attributable 
to complications of pregnancy (684), rheumatic 
fever (900), or infectious diseases commonly aris- 
ing in the intestinal tract (605). 

(b) Hospital Records. Deaths attributed to mal- 
nutrition represent only a small fraction of the 
patients who either recover or are listed as dying 


1Presented at the symposium on “The Revolution in 
American Diet,’ on February 16, 1960, in New York 
City, sponsored by The Melamine Council. 

*The authors wish to acknowledge the able assistance 
of Helen W. Woolard in the preparation of this manu- 
script. 
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from other causes. Follis and co-workers pointed 
out (5,6) that the incidence of scurvy and rickets 
among children on the Johns Hopkins’ wards was 
greater than the clinical records indicated. Histo- 
logic examination of skeletal tissue revealed scurvy 
in 69 of 1,303 infants who came to autopsy before 
the age of three years. Only six of the 69 cases of 
scurvy had been diagnosed prior to death (5). 

The situation is even worse insofar as rickets is 
concerned. In the same hospital, rickets was appar- 
ent on autopsy in 46 per cent of 238 children two 
to fourteen years of age (7). Roentgenographic 
examination of these children while alive revealed 
the presence of rickets in only five. 

A significant number of children still show defi- 
ciency disease symptoms. The incidence of clinically 
recognizable scurvy among infants in the Nashville 
area has increased from 0.1 per 1,000 visits to the 
pediatric out-patient clinic in 1926-34 to 0.94 for 
1950-1954 (8). The scurvy was attributed to the 
abandonment of “pot liquor” as a food for infants 
and the absence of a substitute within the economic 
reach of the poor families. “Pot liquor” contains 
sufficient ascorbic acid to maintain excellent plasma 
levels (9). 

For the United States, the estimated incidence of 
clinically recognizable scurvy among pediatric cases 
admitted to hospitals is 0.03 per cent; the figure for 
rickets is 0.04 per cent (10). These indices were 
based on 470,000 admissions from July 1959 to June 
1960. Some states had rates which were as high as 
0.5 per cent for rickets and 0.3 per cent for scurvy. 

Only general reports are available on the preva- 
lence of anemia resulting from a dietary deficiency. 
These estimates range from such statements as 
“iron deficiency anemia is considered by some as 
one of the more prevalent treatable disorders of 
medicine” (11) to the estimate that 1 per cent of 
all pediatric admissions from 1955 to 1958 had 
hypochromic anemia (12) and that 2 per cent of 
pregnant women have severe anemia due to an iron 
deficiency (13). 

Goiter still is seen in from 1.4 to 4 per cent of 
the midwestern school children (14,15). This may 
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be related to the fact that even though iodized salt 
is readily available, 20 per cent of the households 
never use it (16). 

(ce) Growth of Infants and Children. The rate at 
which children gain both height and weight con- 
tinues to increase. School medical records show that 
seven-year-old youngsters examined in 1948 were 
1 in. taller and 1.5 lb. heavier than children of the 
same age in 1925 (17). The increased growth rate 
extends into early adulthood as evidenced by the 
finding that entering freshmen in our universities 
are taller and heavier than their parents were when 
they went to college (18). This rapid growth rate 
would be impossible if these children’s diets were 
inadequate in essential nutrients. 

In spite of the over-all excellent nutritional situa- 
tion among children, a certain proportion have eat- 
ing problems of such a nature that they require 
medical attention. The number of such cases is so 
large that anorexia is listed as one of the commonest 
nutritional problems among children of all ages 
(19-21). In many of these children, the poor appetite 
continues through the first years of school. Many 
school medical examinations reveal that 10 per cent 
of the children are underweight. Through adoles- 
cence, girls frequently show a higher incidence of 
underweight than boys (22,23). 

The consequences of malnutrition in underweight 
children range all the way from spontaneous re- 
covery with a phenomenal spurt of growth to the 
few cases that go on to develop anorexia nervosa. 
In many children, the reduced growth rate is asso- 
ciated with impaired physical and mental efficiency, 
anemia, and increased susceptibility to infectious 
diseases, such as tuberculosis and rheumatic fever 
(24,25). 


Undernutrition in Special 
Population Groups 


The extent and severity of undernutrition in the 
United States comes into sharper focus when certain 
groups of people are considered. American Indians, 
the Eskimos, the inhabitants of the poorer dis- 
tricts of the large cities, and migrant workers live 
on a nutritional plane that is below average. Sur- 
veys of the Department of Agriculture show (26) 
that the nutritional quality of family diets in this 
country is related to income. It is likely that this 
relationship is more pronounced among the above 
peoples where the yearly income may be only a thou- 
sand dollars. 


INDIANS 


Although much has been written about the health 
of the Indians, there is little factual information 
about their nutritional condition. A few reports 
(27) state that the high incidence of infectious dis- 
eases, such as tuberculosis, gastroenteritis, and 
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dysentery, among the Indians is partly attributable 
to their poor nutritional condition. Unfortunately, 
these reports contain no data to substantiate such 
claims. 

Within the last few years, a number of nutritional 
surveys were made of the Indians in the Southwest. 
One of these indicated (28) that the Navajo “is, by 
and large, acceptably nourished calorically . . . but, 
... The vitamin C nutriture is low... and despite 
the absence of scurvy, there is in the physical find- 
ings evidence of impairment due to the low levels 
of vitamin C.” Observations similar to these have 
been made in other surveys, but, again, the absence 
of overt nutritional deficiences has been stressed 
(29,30). 

A study of the Papago school children showed 
(31) that the blood levels of vitamin A were low 
in about 55 per cent of the 115 children examined. 
Ascorbic acid blood levels were low in 15 per cent 
of the children who received a school lunch and in 
about 65 per cent of those who received only a lim- 
ited lunch. The values for the blood levels of niacin, 
riboflavin, and hemoglobin were not given but were 
stated to be “in the low normal range.” 

A recent survey of 264 Indian children under 
thirteen years of age in Wyoming showed that the 
Arapahoes were similar in heights and weights to 
white children (32). The Shoshone children in the 
same state were shorter; their median value for 
height fell between the 15th and 17th percentile. 
Hemoglobin determinations on 199 of the latter 
children showed seven with levels below 10 gm. per 
100 ml. 


ESKIMOS 


A recent survey (33) in Alaska indicated that 
the ascorbic acid blood levels were low (<0.10 mg. 
per 100 ml.) in a variable percentage of Eskimos. 
The percentage varied for the different areas in 
Alaska; in some places these low levels were found 
in as much as 26 per cent of the people. Despite the 
low levels, no signs of scurvy were seen. The 
other biochemical tests were within normal limits 
for practically all individuals examined. In con- 
trast to the above report, Scott and co-workers 
found that (34) hemoglobin levels in 15 per cent 
of the Eskimo women in southwestern Alaska were 
below 10 gm. per 100 ml. The anemia in these cases 
was of the microcytic, hypochromic type, suggesting 
an iron deficiency. 


NEGROES 


A few reports indicate that the diets of the 
Negroes in the South are less generous than those 
of people in the rest of the country (35). A study 
of 500 Negroes in northern Florida and an equal 
number in a Detroit suburb showed that the diet 
of these people provided low intakes of vitamin A 
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and ascorbic acid (36). These people had lower 
hemoglobin levels than comparable white groups. 
Since the latter is a common observation, it is not 
known whether the low hemoglobin levels in Negroes 
is a racial characteristic or an indication of a 
dietary deficiency. 

MIGRANTS 


Little is known about the nutritional conditions 
of the 750,000 United States citizens and 500,000 
foreign nationals classed as migratory workers. 
There are only generalizations, such as those pre- 
sented to the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor (37), where it was stated: “The diet of 
migrant farm laborers is as insufficient to maintain 
health as is their shelter. A physician testifying 
before the Commission said, ‘I can say from the 
report of the nurses that we do have dietary defi- 
ciency diseases such as pellagra and cases of that 
have come to my attention—due to a diet consisting 
of corn meal and perhaps rice and very little else— 
no vitamins. There are also evidences of merely 
crdinary starvation among many of these peo- 
ie. sca 

The migratory workers represent a group for 
whom objective measurements of even such rudi- 
mentary parameters of health and nutritional status 
as heights and weights are sorely needed. 


THE AGED 


The food intake and nutritional status of older 
people is partly dependent on their economic condi- 
tion. The relation between income and nutritional 
status was shown by a study of 660 healthy men 
and women over fifty years of age. Those who re- 
ceived nothing but old-age pensions and the resi- 
dents of institutions had poorer diets, and blood 
findings reflected these poorer diets when compared 
with the wealthier members of the group (38-42). 
Blood levels of vitamin B,. are lower in older people 
than in younger adults, but the significance of this 
is unknown (48). 

A major controversy involves the calcium intake 
and the susceptibility of the aged to osteoporosis. 
Although a number of reports suggests the absence 
of any relation between the long-term consumption 
of such calcium-rich foods as milk and cheese and 
the incidence of osteoporosis (44), some investiga- 
tors claim that a high intake of calcium ameliorates 
the disease and for this reason they propose that a 
chronically low intake of calcium is an etiologic 
factor (45). 

A major nutritional problem among older people 
is anorexia. In many cases, the loss of appetite 
cannot be “associated with an obvious psychologic 
trauma” (46), and these cases are ditheult to cure. 
There was a correlation (47) between a low food 
intake and poor health, but it could not be deter- 
mined “whether ill health was the result of long- 
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time habits of lowered food intake or whether jj] 
health precipitated a relative failure in appetite.” 


Undernutrition Resulting 
from Medical Progress 


Today an increasing number of people are under- 
going gastric surgery. A few months after the 
operation, some patients develop an iron deficiency 
anemia (48). In one study, 14 of 125 subjects with 
gastric resections had hemoglobin levels below 11 
gm. per 100 ml. blood (49), and showed a high 
affinity for iron when subjected to a tolerance test. 

Although isoniazid and streptomycin have im- 
proved the treatment of tuberculosis, there are a 
number of advanced pulmonary tubercular patients 
who have shown large losses in body weight. The 
prognosis for these patients is poor. What the 
course of their disease might be if their nutritional 
condition were improved is speculative, but there 
is much to suggest that an improved nutritional 
condition would help them (50,51). 

The outlook for patients with nontropical sprue 
has improved since the recognition that their poor 
absorption is associated with a sensitivity to gliadin, 
a wheat protein (52). These patients improve when 
fed diets free of this protein. They do, however, 
continue to exhibit malabsorption, as shown by fat 
tolerances. “It is possible that this residual degree 
of malabsorption may lead eventually to further 
deficiency states. To obviate such a possibility ... 
one of the leading clinics recommends . . . supple- 
mental doses of vitamins and minerals in the diets 
of most patients when the gluten-free diet is pre- 
scribed” (53). 


The Nutritional Margin of Safety 


The reserves of nutrients in the American people 
are matters of conjecture. Pronouncements on this 
topic range from “. the margin of safety for 
some nutrients remains small, however, and the 
situation could change rapidly in the event of a 
widespread and serious depression or in other na- 
tional emergencies” (54) to “... I think our margin 
of safety for the classical deficiency diseases in 
this country is large” (55). The true situation for 
the special population groups listed above is prob- 
ably somewhere between these two opinions, but 
probably closer to the former. 

Regardless of the magnitude of the nutritional 
reserves, each new economic disturbance, such as 
a strike or a curtailment in a major industry, pro- 
duces reports of an increase in undernutrition 
among the affected people. In most cases, these are 
undocumented, general statements (56). 

There is a possibility that nutritional disturb- 
ances may appear in the United States as a result of 
a change in our economy. Today, practically every- 
thing can be purchased on extended payment plans. 
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The advent of the “‘super market” put the purchase 
of food on a cash basis. The money allocated for 
food represents the only buffer that can be used dur- 
ing periods of economic stringencies by families 
whose budgets are largely pre-empted by obligatory 
payments resulting from extensive “credit’’ buying. 


The Unknown 


Undernutrition does exist in the United States. To 
determine its extent, degree, and nature is an 
insoluble problem, since an individual may be 
designated “undernourished” by one clinician while 
another may rate the same individual “‘well nour- 
ished” (57,58). Even when more objective tests 
can be used, such as the level of vitamins in the 
blood or urine, problems arise as to the lower limits 
that indicate impending or existing ill health. 

No specific information is available on the dis- 
abilities that may develop in later life as a result 
of a period of “undernutrition.” The closest ap- 
proach thereto are the reports which indicated that 
United States and Canadian soldiers who were in- 
terned in Japanese prisoner-of-war camps had a 
higher incidence of many diseases and a higher 
mortality than did men interned in Europe (59,60). 
The men imprisoned in the Orient received a diet 
deficient in a variety of nutrients. The poor health 
seen in these men for as many as seven years after 
liberation has been partly attributed to the poor 
diet they received during imprisonment. Similarly, 
African investigators have suggested (61) a rela- 
tionship between the development of hepatomas in 
young adults and the presence of kwashiorkor in 
the same patient as a child (61). 

There is an area of nutrition where we may soon 
be able to pass from the speculative to a more 
positive position. An increasing number of studies 
suggests a relation between the previous dietary 
practices of an individual and his susceptibility to 
cardiovascular disease. Studies with animals and 
human subjects indicate that the level of cholesterol 
in the blood may be influenced by the type of fat in 
the diet. Although the evidence is still inconclusive, 
there are suggestions of a relation between blood 
cholesterol levels and the development of athero- 
sclerosis. The latter is a major factor in many 
deaths attributable to cardiovascular disease. 


Conclusion 


There can be no question of the contribution made 
by nutrition to the general health and well-being of 
the people in this and other countries. Evidence for 
the favorable situation comes from mortality sta- 
tistics for the classical deficiency diseases, the 
lengthened life span, increased heights and weights 
of each new generation of children, and the im- 
proved states of patients whose recovery is inti- 
mately linked to their nutritional condition. These 
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same records show that not everyone in the com- 
munity has enjoyed vibrant nutritional health. 
Those individuals who are “underfed” today are so 
for economic, educational, or reasons other than 
availability of foods in the markets. The existence 
of these “pockets of undernutrition” should spur 
each one to redouble his efforts in trying to make 
good nutrition available to all people. 
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Intestinal Absorption 
and Malabsorption’ 


JAMES A. CLIFTON, M.D. 


Department of Medicine, 
The University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 


IN RECENT YEARS there has been a surge of interest 
in the mechanism of intestinal absorption of food 
and of diseases characterized by faulty food ab- 
sorption. This interest has been generated by several 
factors: the demonstration of gluten sensitivity in 
celiac disease and nontropical sprue; the develop- 
ment of peroral small intestinal biopsy instruments 
and the refinement of other techniques useful in the 
differential diagnosis of malabsorption diseases; 
and the great extention of our knowledge of the 
microscopic appearance of the intestinal mucosal 
cells through the use of the electron microscope. 
For years physicians and dietitians have struggled 
with patients suffering from celiac disease or sprue. 
In 1950, Dickie showed (1) that children with celiac 
disease could be clinically cured if wheat gluten 
were eliminated from their diet. This finding has 
been confirmed by many other investigators, and the 
therapy has been successfully applied to adult pa- 
tients with nontropical sprue. This suggests that 
celiac disease and nontropical sprue are basically 
the same disease. 

More recently Butterworth and Perez-Santiago 
(2) and Shiner (3) described definite anatomical 
changes in the small intestinal mucosa in patients 
with tropical sprue, celiac disease, and nontropical 
sprue. Shiner and others (4) developed instruments 
that could be passed easily through the mouth and 
into the small intestine so that mucosal biopsies 
could be obtained and studied before autolysis oc- 
curred. Examination of these fresh specimens with 
the electron microscope revealed details of the fine 
structure that heretofore were unknown (5). The 
“brush border” of the lumenal side of the mucosal 
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cell was found to consist of millions of small rodlets 
or microvilli. This anatomical arrangement greatly 
increases surface area, i.e., absorbing area. Histo- 
chemical studies on biopsy specimens are just be- 
ginning to be reported (6). Thus, the physician has 
been given an effective weapon against at least one 
disease of malabsorption; he has available tech- 
niques that enable him to make a positive diagnosis 
as to type of malabsorptive disease; and he has 
tools for the continued investigation of the processes 
of absorption in health and disease. An exciting new 
era in this field has begun. 


Digestion and Absorption 


It is impossible to understand the diseases of mal- 
absorption without knowing something about the 
normal absorption processes. Food as eaten is com- 
posed of complex molecules of protein, carbohydrate, 
and fat. These large molecules must be broken into 
smaller units before passage through the intestinal 
membrane can occur. The process of converting 
these large unabsorbable particles to small molecules 
that can pass readily through the cells of the small 
intestinal mucosa to the blood and lymph vessels is 
called digestion. Absorption is the process whereby 
the molecule enters the intestinal mucosal cell 
through the membrane on the lumenal side, travels 
through the cell, and passes out through the mem- 
brane at the opposite or serosal side into a blood 
or lymph capillary. In the ordinary course of normal 
eating adequate digestion must take place before 
adequate absorption can occur. Thus, malabsorption 
of food may be the result of faulty digestion or of 
faulty absorption. 
Many factors affect digestion : 
1. Anatomical continuity. 
2. Physiological integrity of: 

(a) Liver and bile ducts. 

(b) Pancreas. 

(c) Small intestine. 

As food passes across the distal portion of the 

stomach and the first portions of the duodenum, it 
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stimulates the mucosa of these areas to elaborate 
hormones which are carried by the blood to the 
body of the stomach, the gallbladder, and the pan- 
creas. These hormones stimulate an increased pro- 
duction of gastric acid (gastrin), contraction of 
the gallbladder (cholecytokinin), and secretion of 
pancreatic juice and enzymes (secretin and pan- 
creasoymin). All of these are necessary for proper 
digestion. When the anatomical continuity of the 
distal stomach and of the duodenum is disturbed, 
alterations in digestion frequently occur. This is 
most commonly seen following the Bilroth II type 
of gastric resection for peptic ulcer. In this pro- 
cedure the distal portion of the stomach is resected 
and the end of the stomach closed. A new connection 
is made between the stomach and the jejunum, and 
food passes directly from the remaining stomach 
into the jejunum. Since the distal stomach is re- 
moved and the duodenum is by-passed, the orderly 
release of digestive hormones and enzymes is dis- 
rupted. Faulty digestion may result. 

Obviously serious interference with the flow of 
bile and pancreatic juice into the intestine will result 
in poor digestion. Thus, disease of the liver, bile 
ducts, gallbladder, or pancreas may affect digestion. 
Likewise, normal propulsive action of the small 
intestine and normal secretion of small intestinal 
juice is needed before proper digestion can take 
place. 

Even if the digestive process is normal, many 
other factors can affect absorption, including diges- 
tion, surface area of the intestinal mucosa, intes- 
tinal motility, membrane characteristics and the 
blood and lymph supply. Since absorption of nutri- 
ents can take place only if the nutrient comes in 
contact with the small intestinal mucosa, the surface 
area of the mucosa is a prime determinant of the 
rate of absorption. To increase the absorbing area, 
the intestinal mucosa is thrown into large folds. 
Furthermore, the mucosa itself is composed of myr- 
iads of long wavy finger-like villi, and the surface 
of each mucosal cell which lines these villi is studded 
with minute rods or microvilli. It is estimated that 
there are 18 to 40 villi per square millimeter of 
intestinal mucosa and that there are 200 million 
microvilli per square millimeter. The former in- 
crease mucosal surface area seven-fold and the latter 
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an additional thirty-fold (7). Anything that 
markedly decreases the area of this absorbing sur- 
face, whether surgical removal or inflammatory 
disease, will affect absorption. ; 

For the nutrient to come in full contact with this 
absorbing surface, it must be spread evenly and at 
a proper rate over the mucosa. This is accomplished 
by the normal motion of the intestine and is medi- 
ated by the rhythmical contraction of the intestina] 
smooth muscle. 

The mucosa which lines the intestine is a mem- 
brane, and its chemical characteristics affect pas- 
sage of substance through it. The wall of these 
mucosal cells, like those of cells generally, is lipoidal 
in nature; therefore, nutrients which are more 
lipid-soluble will, other things being equal, pass 
through the wall more easily than will those that are 
more water-soluble. Lipid solubility is an important 
determinant in the rate of absorption of drugs (8), 
but its precise role in regulating the absorption of 
food has not been elucidated. 

The nutritional state of the intestine and of its 
mucosa exerts an influence on its absorptive capa- 
city. Adequate blood supply is essential for good 
nutrition. Furthermore, unless venous and lymphatic 
drainage is adequate, absorbed materials cannot be 
transported away from the mucosa rapidly, and the 
rate of absorption will be slower. 

More experimental work has been done on the 
mechanism of fat absorption than any other food. 
In spite of an enormous amount of investigation, 
the details of the absorption pathway are still in a 
state of controversy. It is generally agreed that the 
complex dietary fats are broken into small particles 
and converted to a stable emulsion largely through 
the effects of the bile salts (Figure 1). These small 
particles are easily acted on by lipases, and most of 
the fat is converted to fatty acids and glycerol. 
Undoubtedly, the lipolytic process is not entirely 
complete and some glycerides are formed, especially 
mono- and diglycerides. Fatty acids with a chain 
length of less than 10 carbon atoms pass into the 
portal blood and are carried to the liver, whereas 
those having more than 10 carbon atoms pass into 
the lymphatics (9). Since the latter appear in the 
lymph as glyceride, resynthesis must occur within 
the intestinal mucosal cell. Some of the finely dis- 
persed fat droplets having a diameter less than 


FAT CARBOHYDRATE PROTEIN 
— fl 
DIGESTION lade thts Acie alii 
_ a Bile Salts ( emulsification ) DIGESTION DIASTASES DIGESTION PROTEASES 
Particulate sl ycerides Free Fatty Acids ane ee ar 
ABSORPTION Diffusion Active Process ABSORFPI/ON Diffusion Active rove 25 
ABSORPTION 





( phosphorylation ) 


FIG. 1. Mechanism of fat, carbohydrate, and protein absorption. 
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0.5, are absorbed directly as particulate fat. This 
process has been observed in microscopic sections 
of mucosa taken after fat ingestion. Electron micro- 
scopic sections have shown that these minute fat 
droplets pass between the microvilli and traverse the 
mucosal cell in pinocytic vesicles (10). Present 
evidence indicates that the major portion of the 
fat is absorbed as fatty acids, and these other path- 
ways are of lesser importance. 

Most dietary carbohydrate is absorbed as glucose 
(Figure 1). Through the action of diastases, the 
polysaccharides are converted to simpler units and 
finally to glucose. Available evidence indicates that 
glucose is absorbed by simple diffusion, as well as 
by an active process. The latter appears to be the 
more important pathway. The exact biochemical 
pathway that glucose takes through the mucosal cell 
during its translocation from the gut lumen to the 
portal vein capillary is unknown, but many studies 
support the concept that phosphorylation is in some 
manner involved. However, the exact importance 
of phosphorylation in the transport system is un- 
known. Certainly, an effective transport mechanism 
does exist for glucose, and it requires the expendi- 
ture of energy by the cell. 

Less is known about the absorption of protein 
(Figure 1). During digestion, proteins are split 
in a step-wise fashion into amino acids. These 
simpler substances are able to pass through the 
mucosa by diffusion, as well as by an active trans- 
port mechanism. The L-isomer is transferred more 
rapidly than the D-isomer and the latter is trans- 
located in a manner that is compatible with diffu- 
sion. The L-isomers are absorbed both by diffusion 
and active transport, but details of the latter process 
are lacking. 


The Malabsorption Syndromes 

From the foregoing, it is clear that many factors 
are necessary for proper absorption and that there 
are many causes of faulty absorption. The malab- 
sorption syndromes have been divided into two gen- 
eral classes—those due to inadequate digestion and 
those due to inadequate absorption, as follows: 





1. Inadequate digestion 
a. Gastric surgery. 
b. Liver and biliary tract disease. 
c. Pancreatic disease. 
2. Inadequate absorption. 
a. Lack of small intestine (surgical removal). 
b. Disease of absorbing surface. 
(1) Sprue (celiac disease). 
(2) Regional enteritis. 
(3) Scleroderma. 
c. Disease of lymphatics. 
(1) Lymphoma. 
(2) Whipple’s disease. 
d. Diarrheal states. 
(1) Infections. 
(2) Uleerative colitis. 
e. Miscellaneous. 
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(1) Diverticula. 

(2) Strictures. 

(3) Blind loops. 
This list does not pretend to be complete, only the 
more common conditions are presented. 

Inadequate digestion resulting from gastric surg- 
ery is probably the most frequent type of malab- 
sorption syndrome encountered in medical practice. 
Most often it is not clinically significant, and no 
great health impairment results from it. Occasion- 
ally, it presents a serious and difficult problem. 

Celiac disease and sprue are the diseases which 
have classically illustrated the problem of malab- 
sorption. Since the advent of peroral jejunal biopsy 
instruments, the pathology of these diseases has 
been clarified and found to be similar. Therefore, 
many investigators believe that sprue and celiac 
disease are one and the same, and it has been sug- 
gested that sprue should be called “adult celiac 
disease.” The low-gluten diet is the first specific 
therapeutic measure that became available for treat- 
ing these diseases. Through its use, most of these 
patients can return to normal health although ab- 
sorption tests frequently show some residual mal- 
absorption. The mechanism whereby gluten exerts 
its deleterious effect in these patients is unknown. 
A toxic or hypersensitivity action on the small in- 
testine is suspected. 

Frequently in acute diarrheal diseases, some in- 
testinal malabsorption occurs, but since these dis- 
eases are of short duration, no great nutritional 
damage follows. However, in chronic diarrheal 
states, such as regional enteritis and chronic ulcera- 
tive colitis, severe malnutrition may result in part 
from the faulty food absorption. In regional enter- 
itis, the damage to the small intestinal mucosa 
accentuates the malabsorption. 

In occasional patients with multiple diverticula 
of the jejunum, or small intestinal strictures, or 
with “blind loops” of intestine, significant malab- 
sorption may occur. Here again, the mechanism is 
unknown, but an overgrowth of intestinal bacteria 
in the area of these abnormalities is suspected. 


Tests to Diagnose Malabsorption 

On the basis of the history and physical examina- 
tion, the physician can usually suspect the presence 
of a malabsorption syndrome. Diagnosis may be 
confirmed and the specific cause identified by several 
avenues: history and physical examination, gastro- 
intestinal x-rays, screening tests, pancreatic secre- 
tion tests, small intestinal biopsy, and metabolic 
balance studies. Radiologic examination of the gas- 
trointestinal tract will reveal abnormalities result- 
ing from gastrointestinal surgery and changes in 
the small intestine or colon associated with chronic 
inflammation. Also. a rather distinctive flocculation 
and puddling of the barium mixture will often occur 
in the small intestine of patients with sprue. 
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Regardless of what the x-rays show, excessive 
fecal excretion of nutrient products must be demon- 
strated. Since fat in the stool is nearly always in 
excess, it is usually determined. To get precise quan- 
titative data, some type of metabolic balance or 
intake-excretion study must be done. Because most 
hospitals lack facilities for such an investigation. 
simple so-called “‘screening tests” have been devised 
to detect the presence of malabsorption. After mal- 
absorption has been demonstrated, biopsy of the 
small intestine will assist greatly in establishing the 
diagnosis of sprue, Whipple’s disease, or lymphoma. 
The deficiency of pancreatic secretion that accom- 
panies chronic pancreatitis and cystic fibrosis can 
be detected by collecting pancreatic juice with a tube 
lying in the duodenum. The hormone “secretin” is 
given to stimulate pancreatic output. 

Many relatively simple “screening tests’ have 
been devised to detect intestinal malabsorption, in- 
cluding: glucose tolerance, xylose excretion, serum 
optical density changes, radioactive iodine-labeled 
fat, and serum carotene. None is completely accu- 
rate, but when two or three are used together, the 
diagnosis can usually be established with some 
certainty. One of the earliest methods was the micro- 
scopic examination of the stool. Frequently un- 
digested meat fibers and excessive fat globules 
could be seen. The method still has usefulness. The 
vitamin A tolerance test was widely used for many 
years but is not employed as frequently now. 
Although a flat glucose tolerance curve is charac- 
teristic of sprue, this occurs often enough in normal 
persons to make it unreliable as a specific diagnostic 
test for malabsorption. A normal curve is unusual in 
sprue but might well be present in other conditions, 
such as pancreatic disease and post-gastrectomy 
steatorrhea. In fact, the curve may even be abnor- 
mally high in these two conditions. 

In recent years, D-xylose has been used exten- 
sively to test the absorptive capacity of the small 
intestine (11). Xylose is a pentose and is absorbed 
entirely by diffusion. Customarily 25 gm. D-xylose 
are given orally, and all the urine collected in the 
succeeding 5 hr. is analyzed for the sugar. Normally, 
6.5 + 1.2 gm. are excreted in this period. The test 
is quite reliable in diseases of the intestinal mucosa, 
such as sprue, but may well be negative in mal- 
absorption due to other causes. It is sometimes 
difficult to get complete urine collections in a gen- 
eral hospital ward situation, especially in elderly or 
debilitated patients. Incomplete urine collections 
will result in false low values for xylose excretion. 
This factor makes us believe that the test is some- 
what less useful than is generally reported. 

A simple measure of the ability of the intestine 
to absorb fat is the change in serum optical density 
or turbidity after ingestion of fat. The absorbed 
fat is carried through the lymph to the blood stream 
and for a time circulates as a particulate protein- 
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fat complex, or chylomicron. The serum becomes 
turbid or lipemic, and this turbidity can be meas- 
ured as such or as optical density. It has been our 
practice to give 50 ml. corn oil homogenized in 249 
ml. skim milk and measure the rise of optical density 
in the serum at 4 and 6 hr. afterward (12). A rise 
greater than 0.100 is considered normal. The test is 
usually abnormal in malabsorptive diseases, regard- 
less of the etiology and is simple and inexpensive, 

The availability of fat labeled with radioactive 
isotopes has greatly increased the use of fat itself 
as a test substance in steatorrhea. Heretofore, 
determination of stool fat was restricted to the 
relatively few hospitals which had extensive bio- 
chemical facilities. The ease of isotope counting 
has made the determination of fat absorption pos- 
sible in most areas. Whatever drawbacks [!°!-. 
labeled fat may have as a research tool, it is well 
suited for routine clinical use. Triolein labeled with 
I'31 is the commonly used material. We give 50 
microcuries of I!*!-labeled triolein? homogenized in 
50 ml. corn oil and 240 ml. skim milk. Blood samples 
are drawn at 4 and 6 hr. and the radioactivity 
measured and expressed as the per cent of the 
ingested dose in the blood at that time. All stools are 
saved for 72 hr., and the radioactivity contained 
therein is again expressed as a per cent of the 
ingested dose. The use of labeled triolein provides us 
with the best measure of fat absorption short of 
actual balance methods. 

Since carotene is a fat-soluble substance, its 
absorption is frequently impaired in steatorrhea. 
Therefore, the serum level of carotene falls in 
patients with well established malabsorptive states. 
Determination of serum carotene provides a rela- 
tively simple and reliable screening test for intes- 
tinal malabsorption. 

It should be emphasized that none of these tests 
are infallible, and they should preferably be used 
in a battery. That is, two or three should be done 
on each patient suspected of having malabsorption, 
since there is some variability in their consistency. 
These tests do not substitute for a careful metabolic 
balance study but they do suffice for routine clinical 
usage. 


Symptoms of Malabsorption 


The typical patient with sprue or adult celiac disease 
presents himself with a history of recurrent bouts 
of diarrhea associated with abdominal distress, 
excessive gas, and weight loss. The attacks may 
occur every few months or every few years, last 
weeks or months, subside, only to recur. The stools 
are typically light tan or grey in color, watery or 
mushy, sometimes foamy or greasy, and float on the 
water. The odor is foul, permeates the house, and 


*‘Raolein from Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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FIG. 2. Low-power (X20) microscopic views of jejunal 
mucosa from patient with sprue (left) and from normal 
subject (right). 


requires airing of the bathroom. The patient usually 
consults his physician toward the end of an attack 
and has the physical signs of weight loss, vitamin 
deficiency, and abdominal distention. Occasionally 
hypocalcemia with tetany, hypoprothrombinemia 
with hemorrhage, or anemia may dominate the 
clinical picture. 

The case history of a forty-two-year-old postman 
who had had sprue for three years is typical: 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION—negative except for weight 
loss. 

PRESENT ILLNESS—recurrent attacks of diarrhea; 
abdominal distress; weight loss; weakness; 5 to 15 
stools per day, typical of steatorrhea; attacks last 
4 to 8 weeks and subside; recur in 4 to 6 months. 

LABORATORY TESTS—hemoglobin, 10.7 gm. per 100 cc.; 
hematocrit, 30 per cent; serum carotene, 20 meg. 
per 100 ml.; I**!-triolein, 4 per cent in blood, 38 per 
cent in stool; serum optical density, no rise; D- 
xylose, 1.47 gm. per 5-hr. urine. 

Thus the laboratory studies revealed in this patient, 
a mild anemia, low serum carotene, and poor fat and 
D-xylose absorption. In Figure 2, a low-power micro- 
scopic view of his jejunal mucosa is seen. There is 
a virtual absence of the normal villus pattern, and, 
in fact, the mucosa looks “bald.’’ For contrast, a 
normal jejunal mucosal biopsy is also pictured. The 
finger-like villi are densely packed on the surface 
and greatly increase the absorbing area. The micro- 
scopic sections of the mucosa from the sprue patient 
and from a normal subject (Figure 3) again reveal 
the marked difference in the villus formation. In 
sprue, the villi are blunt, few in number, infiltrated 
with inflammatory cells, and show an increase in 
goblet cells. Electron microscopy of the sprue mu- 
cosal cells has shown that the number of microvilli 
are decreased, thus further reducing the absorbing 
surface. These changes are at least partially rever- 
sible after a gluten-free diet. 

As mentioned earlier, the most common cause of 
malabsorption is gastrointestinal surgery. This is 
illustrated in an extreme form by a patient who had 
a volvulus of her small intestine; all of it was re- 
moved except the first three portions of her duo- 
denum. Her clinical and laboratory findings were: 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION—weight, 75 lb.; height 4 ft. 
11 in. 
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FIG. 3. Microscopic sections in intestinal mucosa from 
patient with sprue (at top) and normal subject (at bot- 
tom). Note virtual absence of villi and increased infiltra- 
tion with inflammatory cells in section at top. Villi 
below are tall and extend well above the base of the 
crypts. 


PRESENT ILLNESS—profuse diarrhea, weight loss, 
tetany, and malnutrition. 

LABORATORY TESTS—hemoglobin, 11.1 gm. per 100 cc.; 
red blood cell count, 3.60; hematocrit, 34 per cent; 
serum calcium, 7.7 mg. per 100 ml.; serum phos- 
phorus, 4.6 mg. per 100 ml.; serum potassium, 2.7 
mEq per liter; total serum protein, 5.6 gm. per 
100 ecc.; albumin/globulin ratio, 3.6/2.0; serum 
magnesium, 1.3 mg. per 100 ml.; serum carotene, 
8 meg. per 100 ml.; vitamin B, absorption, 0 
(Schilling test) ; D-xylose, 1.47 gm. per 5-hr. urine. 

This patient’s course has been extremely stormy, 
with many bouts of severe diarrhea accompanied by 
profound electrolyte disturbance. Her balance 
studies have shown a negative nitrogen balance 
and marked fecal fat excretion. Unlike the patient 
with gastric surgery, this woman has a deficit in 
absorption as well as digestion. So much of her 
small intestine is absent that proper mixing of 
digestive enzymes and food cannot occur and food 
passes into the colon before digestion is complete. 
The eventual outlook for such a patient is much 
poorer than that of the average patient with post- 
surgical malabsorption. 


Conclusion 
It can fairly be said that our fundamental knowledge 
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of intestinal absorption is rapidly increasing, and 
through the use of new diagnostic tools, most pa- 
tients with malabsorptive disease can be properly 
diagnosed. Through close cooperation between the 
physician and the dietitian, the vast majority of 
these patients can be maintained in a normal or near 
normal nutritive state. However, it is too early to 
predict with certainty the eventual prognosis of 
such patients. 
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Algae—Toxice and Non-Toxic 


Chlorella, a green variety of algae, is currently under investigation as a poten- 
tial human food. Despite limiting factors, such as cost of production, relative 
deficiency of certain nutrients, incomplete digestibility, and poor acceptability, 
algal foods may one day be an accepted part of the American diet. 


On the other hand, toxic “‘waterbloom”’ of blue-green algae on the surfaces of 
Canadian lakes in the summer of 1959 spotlighted the potential dangers of algal 
invasions of municipal water supplies. This “bloom” appeared in Echo Lake and 
other Saskatchewan lakes in June after an unusually warm and dry spring and 
lasted throughout the summer. Shortly after dogs, geese, horses, and cattle drank 
from these lakes, they suffered obvious discomfort, vomiting, convulsions, and 
died. Two cases of non-fatal poisoning of human beings reported, and a group of 
school children who swam in the lakes developed gastroenteritis. 


Autopsies of the affected animals revealed physiologic disturbances, including 
hemorrhagic inflammation of the intestinal mucosa. Analyses of the intestinal 
contents for poisons and pathogens were negative, but small green flecks were 
identified as cells of two blue-green toxic algae—Anabena and Mycrocystis— 
which proved lethal to mice when 1.5 ml. were injected. 


The Canadian ‘“‘waterbloom” was similar to two other cases reported in Adelaide 
Australia in 1878 and in Washington, D.C., in 1930-33, in which there was a 
series of “disturbing incidences,” including the fatal poisonings of animals and 
fish, the non-fatal poisoning of man, and the infiltration of toxic algae in com- 
munity water supplies. Another example of toxic algal growth is the “red tide” 
phenomenon caused by the surfacing of red deep-sea algae after a storm or a 
change of current. The flesh of crustaceans or fish eating this algae is toxic to 
man, and episodic poisoning in coastal cities is associated with this “tide.” 


Nutrition Reviews, in its May 1961 issue, warns that if algae are to constitute 
a source of food and if algal growths are to be controlled in municipal water sup- 
plies, scientists must learn much more about the many varieties and manifesta- 
tions of algae and conditions which cause the production of harmful substances. 
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Changes in Beliefs and Food 
Practices in Pregnancy’ 


EMMA SEIFRIT’ 


Clinical Instructor in Nutrition, 
Reading Hospital, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


ONE CAN only conjecture about the effect of prenatal 
diet on peoples of the past. Indeed, it is necessary 
to speculate on the diet itself, as there is an almost 
complete void of information concerning it. A smat- 
tering of unrelated knowledge can be gleaned from 
the literature. 


The Early Period* 

Some primitive tribes provided special diets for 
their pregnant women. Price mentions (1) a ration 
of blood, meat, and milk among the Masai of East 
Africa. Women of the neighboring Kikuyu dieted on 
sweet potatoes, corn, beans, bananas, and kaffir, a 
variety of millet. Gravid Kikuyu women had “a 
virtual monopoly on green leaves, seeming to know 
that these with their vitamins are essential for the 
birth of healthy children” (2). 

The Pahutes felt that the fetus remained in the 
womb voluntarily, and after a period of time had 
to be starved out (3). Consequently, weeks before 
the anticipated date, the mother began fasting in an 
effort to coax the infant out to her waiting milk 
supply. Royston believed (4) that most primitive 


‘Ninth Lydia J. Roberts Award Essay, read at the 
43rd Annual Meeting of The American Dietetic Assozi- 
ation in Cleveland on October 20, 1960. This Award is 
made possible by a grant from Gerber Products Com- 
pany, Fremont, Michigan, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing historical study of nutrition. Presentation of the 
Award was made at the Annual Banquet of the 
Association on October 20, 1960, by Doris Johnson, 
Ph.D., President, The American Dietetic Association 
(see JOURNAL, page 586, December 1960). 

‘To meet publication requirements, some condensa- 
tion of the essay and considerable reduction in the 
bibliography was necessary. 

‘Present position: Assistant Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

‘For practical organization, the available materials 
seemed to fall into three general periods. The “Early 
Period” ranges from time immemorial until 1920; the 
“Middle Period” covers the nineteen twenties and 
thirties; and the “Current Period” spans the forties, 
fifties, 1960, and a look into the future. 


people paid little or no attention to the food needs 
of pregnancy. 

According to the Papyrus Ebers (5), milk could 
be produced by eating a mixture of ground poppy 
plants and millet bread. It would be especially bene- 
ficial if the parturient sat cross-legged to eat it. 

During the Chou dynasty (1155 B.C.), pregnant 
women were warned to be careful of their meat 
intake. Goat meat would produce a sickly child and 
turtle meat a shortnecked offspring, while donkey 
meat would lead to a lengthy pregnancy and difficult 
labor (6). As a gift, pigs’ feet were especially ap- 
preciated by the expectant mother in China. Boiled 
in dilute acid until soft, the bones were considered 
a delicacy, “no doubt because of lack of calcium 
and phosphorus |!!” (1). 

Hippocrates recommended (7) rather dry food 
as more suited to the softness of the flesh. He also 
considered less diluted drinks better for the womb 
and the pregnancy. 

Women of ancient Rome were told to abstain from 
partaking of wolves’ flesh with premature birth 
threatened as a consequence (8). Eating young 
stork would make the eyes of mother and child clear; 
mouse meat would produce a child with black eyes. 

The Emperor Constantine cautioned against 
mentioning unobtainable foods within earshot of 
the pregnant woman, feeling that unsatisfied desire 
for food might cause the uterus to sink (8). Friar 
Albertus Magnus issued the same warning in the 
thirteenth century (9); he believed that the fetus 
would die of weakness as a result of the denial of 
food. 

This paucity of information leaves many vital 
questions unanswered. Obviously, enough women 
through the ages ate food sufficiently adequate to 
continue the human race. Whether they primarily 
ate their customary diet or special foods is a ques- 
tion that may forever remain open to speculation. 
Perhaps the diet simply was increased quantita- 
tively. This is not without its modern-day parallel. In 
a study of lowa farm women, Jeans discovered (10) 
that diets frequently were adequate only through 
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sheer volume, and serious malnutrition was pre- 
vented by becoming obese. 


Empirical to Experimental 


During the nineteenth century, prenatal diet began 
to receive some attention in the medical literature, 
although the information was based primarily on 
supposition. In 1793, White “allowed” (11) that 
poor diet might be a factor in child-bed fever and 
recommended raw eggs as a cure for the jaundice 
that often accompanies pregnancy. 

Ten years later, Buchan wrote (12) that foods 
offering easy nourishment, such as milk, ripe fruits, 
boiled vegetables, jellies, veal broth, and like liquids, 
were suitable for early pregnancy. Meat, if par- 
ticularly desired, was permissible now and then for 
variety. After the fourth month, the appetite could 
be the sole guide, provided the food was cooling and 
nutritious. After questioning the fashionable 
opinion that a pregnant woman could digest any- 
thing she longed for, he said in no uncertain terms 
(13) that even if this were true, it did not follow 
that living on “trash” would not be detrimental 
to the unborn child. 

Around mid-century, Naegele proposed (8) two 
rules for pregnant women; small frequent meals 
and the avoidance of salty, spicy, and sour foods. 
Ziickert, in 1867, prepared a treatise (8) consisting 
almost entirely of dietary advice for expectant 
mothers. Salty, acrid, and sour foods, eggs, and 
greasy foods that had stood too long in copper 
kettles were verboten. An advocate of the simple 
life, he praised the peasant woman who was healthy 
and strong on the grim-sounding diet of pumper- 
nickel, ammunition bread (a dry black bread used 
by troops in the field), cheese, and tough meat. He 
had nothing but derision for her leisurely city and 
upper-class sisters with their weakly bodies and 
stomachs and tender sensitive nerves who ate any- 
thing their appetite demanded. 

Burnett was another outspoken gentleman of that 
century (14). He firmly believed that nutritional 
treatment during pregnancy could prevent congen- 
ital defects, and his barbed comments spared no- 
body. In 1880, he authored this adjective- and 
hyphen-splattered tirade: “. . . what a miserable 
sight do the newborn babies of our courts and alleys, 
and of the pampered, tight-laced, high-heeled, lazy, 
lounging, carriage possessing women of the high 
classes present. The extremes meet, the poor 
blanched creature, half-starved, over-worked, shut 
in some close sunless dwelling brings forth her fruit 
very like that of the pale-faced, over-fed, under- 
worked, sofa-loving sister of the mansion and the 
palace.” His ideal was a “well-fed, well-worked, 
cheerful happy woman living in a sunlit airy habita- 
tion.” 

The woman unfortunate enough to have a con- 
tracted pelvis was in for a particularly rough time. 
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Purging, bleeding, and underfeeding were the rules 
of the day in an effort to limit the size of the 
infant, although equivocal results led to a decline 
of this treatment. In the 1860 edition of his classic 
treatise on midwifery (15), Cazeaux questioned the 
effectiveness of this approach but mentioned that 
interest in it had been rekindled through recent 
work by Depaul. The new regimen involved a diet 
mostly of soups supplemented by % lb. bread and 
one serving of vegetables daily, with meat allowed 
once a week (a very small portion). This was 
coupled with periodic blood-letting, beginning at the 
third or fourth month. Any improvement over the 
earlier procedure seems questionable! 

In 1889, a Russian doctor, Prochownik (8) con- 
ducted one of the first experiments in prenatal feed- 
ing. He devised a diet restricted in carbohydrate and 
fluids and high in protein, not unlike the diabetic 
diet of the time. It differed from earlier diets of 
similar purpose in that its limitations were quanti- 
tative but not qualitative. Three women with con- 
tracted pelves followed this diet for six weeks before 
delivery. The resulting infants were of average 
length but deficient in fat tissue, thus facilitating 
delivery. Although the size of the sample would 
horrify many statisticians, the result received wide 
publicity. Controversy surrounding this treatment 
helped to awaken interest in maternal diet. 

Another early bit of research was conducted by 
a German doctor, Gassner, in 1862 (16). By com- 
paring records, he discovered that multiparae gain 
but also subsequently lose more than primaparae. 
He is remembered as the first doctor to advise and 
practice routine weighing of pregnant women (17). 

Benedict, in his Golden Rules of Dietetics pub- 
lished in 1908 (18), recommended foods rich in 
nutriment with comparatively little indigestible resi- 
due as mainstays of the prenatal diet. He recog- 
nized that increased needs are partly offset by de- 
creased activity. Edsall felt (19) that the greater 
need for food in pregnancy goes for the maintenance 
and growth of the fetus, the mother herself need- 
ing little. 

Tweedy and Wrench linked diet with toxemia, 
saying (20): “Giving to its [the fetus] presence 
the mother is compelled to eat more than is her 
wont...” An editorial in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in 1917 (21) commented 
on the decreased rate of eclampsia in Berlin 
during the war. Since war had imposed a scarcity 
of meat and fat in Germany, it was concluded that 
restriction of these foods tended to ward off 
eclampsia. 

After studying hospitals records, Smith felt (22) 
that women classified as undernourished during 
pregnancy had more stillbirths and premature 
births, slightly lighter infants, and a definite in- 
crease in post-natal infant mortality. 
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Prenatal care in the home was initiated in 1909 
(23). The Women’s Municipal League of Boston 
began an experiment which was taken up by the 
Boston Board of Health in 1911. By 1912, the 
Boston Lying-In Hospital established a prenatal 
clinic with a visiting nurse for home patients. These 
groups believed that pregnancy was a normal func- 
tion that should be carried on through normal con- 
ditions in the woman’s home. A nurse visited the 
patient every ten days and gave advice about diet, 
clothing, rest, recreation, work, and so on, with a 
resulting reduction in complications and in infant 
and maternal mortality. 

A trio of articles written early in the twentieth 
century did much to stimulate later research. Paton, 
in 1903, questioned (24) the commonly held notion 
that the fetus was a parasite. He felt that maternal 
nourishment took precedence and that only the 
surplus went to the fetus. The independence of the 
fetus from the mother was strongly emphasized by 
Murlin (25). Prior to this time (1917), many re- 
garded the ovum as any other cell, completely at the 
mercy of the maternal circulation. Ehrenfest of St. 
Louis was prompted to prepare his paper (26) when 
a patient requested a diet to keep her baby small 
and make labor easy. This woman was surprised at 
his refusal to comply because “all her friends in 
Chicago were on a restricted diet.’’ Ehrenfest first 
reviewed the best known works of the time concern- 
ing the effect of maternal diet on the fetus and 
found complete lack of agreement. He had many con- 
victions of his own. Indiscriminate use of the Pro- 
chownik diet had reached fad proportions and was 
to be deplored. Proper prenatal care, in his opinion, 
necessarily included dietary provisions. He cau- 
tioned against overeating and felt that food should 
be nutritious, easily digested, and as free as possible 
from substance that would irritate renal tissue. 

The literature was slowly swinging from a sort 
of slap-dash dogmatism to a more cautious approach 
based largely on experiment and careful observation. 
Also, not only was the effect on the mother consid- 
ered, but possible consequences to the fetus as well. 


The Middle Period 


When maternal diet is considered, the twenties 
didn’t roar quite as they did in some facets of life. 
Still, some solid research was done and a few ideas 
ahead of their time were advanced. 

Paddock not only championed (27) a mixed diet 
with added fluids but blasted the widely practiced 
meat restriction, insisting that albumen was the 
most important of all nutrients. He censured mem- 
bers of his own profession foregiving indifferent 
answers to queries about diet, with the result that 
women chose their own diet or followed that of a 
friend. Furthermore, he felt that the dietary ad- 
vice should be tailored to the individual. 

During this time, weighing came into its own as 
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a part of prenatal care and the disadvantages of 
excessive weight gain began to be appreciated. 
Hannah suggested (28) that by teaching his pa- 
tients the importance of diet, weight gain, and blood 
pressure, the obstetrician could gain their coopera- 
tion in preventing complications. Weight control 
shortened labor and was an excellent treatment for 
inertia uteri; too large a gain predisposed to all 
sorts of complications, ranging from apoplexy to 
psychosis. 

Mackechney agreed with Hannah that pregnant 
women become very much interested in their weight 
once they realize its significance. In fact, he found 
that patients headed for the scale as soon as they 
entered his office. He had a hint for his fellow prac- 
titioners: weighing is the only way to convince 
people that they are overeating! The consequences 
of disregarding his advice are obvious in the fol- 
lowing quotation (29) : “The only serious trouble... 
was in a patient who gained some forty or fifty 
pounds; a young woman whose husband, fortun- 
ately or unfortunately, had a lot of money. She had 
a Cadillac car, and I am quite sure that she ate 
forty or fifty pounds of candy during her pregnancy, 
and she wouldn’t take any exercise. I told her all 
along that she would have a hard time and she did.” 

Excellent results and a reduction of discomfort 
were obtained by Friedman (30) when he placed 
overweight women on a_ low-carbohydrate diet. 
Royston emphasized (4) adequate protein but other- 
wise preferred not to limit the diet. His method of 
weight control involved daily exercise, preferably 
open-air walking to the point of healthy fatigue. 

An abnormal weight gain usually preceded 
eclamptic symptoms by a week or two, according 
to Davis (31). He advised weighing as a means of 
detecting “latent dropsy.” 

The American Red Cross Text-Book on Food and 
Nutrition, in 1927 (32), stated that the mother 
needed little more in the way of calories except for a 
mild increase in the last few weeks. That the size 
of the placenta determined the birth weight of the 
infant was the theory of LaVake (33). Directing 
the diet to subserve the strength and well-being of 
the mother would subserve the best interests of 
both child and mother. 

The revolutionary idea that reproduction in- 
cludes growth through adolescence and “the full 
fertility of adult life,” as well as pregnancy, was 
advanced by Macomber (34) in an early issue of 
this JOURNAL. Protective feeding was another new 
concept that gained impetus in this decade. 

Bones and teeth received the attention of some 
researchers. Osteoporosis, rickets, and hyperplasia 
of the teeth were related to deficient prenatal nutri- 
tion. It was during this time that Toverud formu- 
lated his famous working hypothesis that a child is 
nutritionally nine months old at birth (35). 

Hemorrhagic death in an infant whose mother 






































had a grossly inadequate diet is mentioned by 
Moore and Brodie (36). The report of Maxwell (37) 
had a happier ending. A woman with disturbed 
calcium metabolism and incipient beriberi was 
placed on a diet supplemented with cod-liver oil and 
a formidable-sounding soup made from 2 Tbsp. 
pounded spinach to 6 oz. milk. She later gave birth 
to a healthy infant. 

Not all books and articles took up the new ideas. 
Restriction of meat in an effort to spare the kidneys 
was still widely recommended (38). 

Public health nutrition was on the march. During 
this period, several states used funds available under 
the Federal Maternity and Infancy Act to employ 
nutritionists (39). Perhaps it was as Royston (4) 
thoughtfully concluded toward the end of the de- 
cade: “The results of recent investigations . . 
indicate that the importance of diet in pregnancy 
is only beginning to be appreciated.” 


THE THIRTIES 


Somewhat ironic is the realization that protein 
restriction was still widespread in the booming 
twenties, while the liberal protein allowance be- 
came permanently established in the economically 
troubled thirties. This was the case as more fuel 
was added to the fire of growing evidence against 
the low-protein diet. 

The finger of blame was pointed at protein de- 
ficiency in cases of anemia of pregnancy (40) and 
hemorrhage in the newborn (41). The spare-the- 
kidneys justification (42) was no longer tenable. 
Moore reversed his 1923 position with the 1935 
edition of Nutrition of Mother and Child, stating 
(43): “Reasonable amounts of meat, fish and eggs 
are now considered necessary.” Strauss finally 
proved (44) that low-protein diets not only are 
usless in toxemia but may actually cause this com- 
plication. 

A few vestiges of the former thinking remained. 
In 1932, Bingham suggested (45) the omission of 
red meats toward term, but conceded that this might 
not be as important as was formerly thought. At 
mid-decade, it was still possible to find low-protein 
intake recommended, but sporadic attempts to 
breathe some life into the old Prochownik-type regi- 
men seemed to gain few converts. Championship 
of these two time-honored practices faded into ob- 
livion. 

Substantial amounts of research belong to this 
decade. Most studies were small, usually dealing 
with one nutrient or factor or a few subjects. 

Optimal bone calcification, prophylaxis for the 
mother and child, could be accomplished through 
adequate calcium intake. Toverud demonstrated (46) 
that maternal vitamin and mineral deficiencies had 
far-reaching effects on developing teeth. Maternal 
calcium deficit was suggested as a cause of death in 
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utero. The old “a tooth for a child” adage was “shot 
full of holes” when caries development was arrested 
through maintenance of a positive calcium and 
phosphorus balance. 

Lack of vitamin D in the diet of the gravid 
woman, especially when superimposed on frequent 
pregnancies, figured in fetal and postnatal rickets, 
Subminimal iron intake predisposed to anemia and 
increased infant mortality; a paucity of vitamin A 
was associated with keratomalacia. Supplements of 
vitamins A and D shortly before term lowered the 
incidence of puerperal sepsis. 

Anemia and inadequate diet were unusually fre- 
quent in mothers of malformed children. Extreme 
deprivation of food took a toll on birth weight and 
fertility. Dieckmann pointed out (47) that frequent 
pregnancies coupled with poor diet had a cumula- 
tive effect. Eventually the malnourished multipara 
would be easy prey for a multiplicity of complica- 
tions. 

Diet also figured in research on the prevention 
and treatment of toxemia and eclampsia. McIlroy 
and Radway favored (48) weight control, for which 
they had a simple formula: walk 2 mi. a day and 
restrict bread and potatoes. Others also found that 
excessive weight gain and toxic symptoms went 
hand in hand. Maintenance of protein intake was 
considered the key to both prophylaxis and cure 
in another quarter. The classic experiment of 
Strauss (44) had already established the place of 
protein in the etiology of toxemia. Sparing use of 
salt also had its champions (49). Theobald made the 
flat statement (50) that “all the toxemias of preg- 
nancy can be prevented by an adequate diet.” 

Then there were those who would have put quali- 
fications on Mellanby’s sweeping conclusion (51) 
that nutrition is the most important factor in child- 
bearing. While adequate diet per se was never ques- 
tioned, its cure-all ability was. 

Investigators found correlation between maternal 
diet and the outcome of pregnancy nonexistent (52) 
or spurious (53). Vitamin B supplements (54) had 
no appreciable effect on maternal and infant health, 
although it was hypothesized that the control group 
already received enough of this vitamin complex. 
Maternal calcium intake had no relation to the 
degree of calcification of the tibia of the offspring. 
When supplements of protein, vitamins, and min- 
erals to a marginal diet, failed to reduce the inci- 
dence of toxic symptoms, it was concluded (55) that 
the basic diet was not truly deficient. 

While excessive weight gain did occur at some 
period in most toxemia patients, it was seen in 
equal frequency in normal pregnancies (56) making 
weight of little value in predicting toxemia. Neither 
economic nor social status appeared to have any 
demonstrable effect on birth weight (57). Hirst 
encouraged a good diet (58) but admitted that the 
fetus did fairly well on a moderately deficient diet. 
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Other researchers concluded (59) that “proper diet 
during pregnancy will favorably influence the off- 
spring but that is as far as anybody can state at 
present.” 

Supplementation was controversial; could ade- 
quate nutrition be maintained by diet alone? Yes, 
said some. Wills suggested (60) supplements when 
adequate diet was beyond the means of the patient. 
Others felt that fortification was necessary to insure 
adequate intake. The outspoken Theobald (61) 
branded objections as “‘puerile’’ and went on to say, 
“Authorities recommend pregnant women to take 
two pints of milk and plenty of butter, eggs, fruit 
and vegetables daily. They might just as well advise 
everybody suffering from bronchitis to winter in 
the South of France.” 

Meanwhile, the League of Nations had set up 
some tentative suggestions (62) for calorie, protein, 
and mineral levels in the prenatal diet. Dissemi- 
nation of nutrition information became an accepted 
part of adequate prenatal care. No words were 
minced by Conn and co-workers who stated (63) 
that when the woman inquires about food, she is 
told not to eat too much meat and to be careful, 
“>. surely a very indefinite help to a woman whose 
every part is being definitely upset by this physio- 
logical process!” They encouraged use of detailed 
dietary instructions based on financial status and 
also utilized the services of a dietitian. 

A group of experimental scientists “took a swing” 
at what they called the vague laissez faire advice 
emanating from the consulting gynecologists (64). 
After making this point, they went on to report 
that intake of calories, carbohydrate, and fat was 
little affected by income, but that use of protective 
foods rose with available money. They also advanced 
the theory that the League of Nations caloric recom- 
mendations were too high. 

The challenge to the dentist was spelled out by 
Howe (65), who suggested that the dentist not only 
stress the importance of prenatal nutrition in dental 
health, but also work closely with the patient’s 
obstetrician. 

Eliot and Heseltine decried (39) the fact that 
economic pressures of the depression and repeal of 
the Maternal and Infancy Act forced states to dis- 
continue nutrition service when it was most needed. 
Fortunately, the Social Security Act of 1935 enabled 
many states to develop health programs for mothers 
and children. In England, Balfour felt (66) that 
cash allowances during pregnancy, as practiced in 
continental countries, was a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Macomber’s earlier statement (34) was echoed by 
Mellanby (51) when he spoke of the significance 
of correct nutrition in child-bearing as looming 
“... large as soon as a female child is born and 
indeed in its intro-uterine life.” 

The tragedy of prenatal nutrition, however, had 
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its most moving portrayal in a somewhat unlikely 
place—John Steinbeck’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novel, The Grapes of Wrath. What reader was un- 
touched by the plight of Rosasharn with her diet of 
mush and fried dough and her longing for milk? 
One can only speculate on the real life effect of this 
sort of diet in producing a stillborn baby, “a blue 
shriveled little mummy.” Yet, the point was made. 


The Current Period 


In 1943, Nutrition Reviews stated (67): “No period 
in the growth and development of the child has been 
more neglected than the prenatal period.” Since then, 
an avalanche of material has flooded the literature. 


MATERNAL NUTRITION BEGINS—WHEN 


There is abundant evidence that reproductive 
nutrition begins long before the gravid state is 
reached. Thomson feels (68) that lifetime diet 
exerts more influence on the course of pregnancy 
than the diet taken at that time. The toll of re- 
peated pregnancies may be somewhat masked by 
increased reproductive efficiency (capacity for 
physiologic child-bearing) in the multipara (69). 

Improving nutrition during pregnancy, even in 
on third trimester (70), will raise the status of the 
infant, but it cannot correct the effects of a lifetime 
of poor diet. Hughes feels (71) that deficiencies 
should be cleared up before pregnancy. 

An immediate and serious challenge is the diet 


of the poorest fed family member—the adolescent — 


girl, who is not only the mother of tomorrow, but 
today’s mother, also. Between 1950 and 1955, 12 
per cent of live births were to women under twenty 
(72). Calcium retention is known to decrease with 
emotional problems, well known concomitants of this 
age. With a pregnancy complicated by poor nutri- 
tional status and emotional instability, it is small 
wonder that the incidence of complications and de- 
fective infants among teen-age mothers is high. 


PARASITE OR PREY 


The decades-old idea that the fetus will obtain 
everything it requires, regardless of the mother has 
fallen into disfavor, but the exact nature of the 
relationship is still subject to speculation. Warkany 
mentions (73) resorption, abortion, stillbirth, pre- 
maturity, and weakness of the offspring as possible 
consequences of maternal deficiency. The all-or-none 
philosophy (the embryo can supply itself adequately 
from the mother’s tissue or it will die) is discussed 
by Needham (74), who feels that there are some 
borderline deficiencies which lead to interesting 
consequences. 

Parsons concluded (75) that the fetus has prior 
claim to available nutrients, but where great de- 
ficiencies exist, the mother’s sacrifice may be to no 
avail in shielding her child. Stuart is of the opinion 
(76) that the child is parasitic only to a degree and 
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after a point, some homeostatic mechanism in the 
mother spares her further depletion. Burke con- 
cludes (77) that the fetus will he more affected by 
inadequate nutrition than the host mother. 

When a nutrient is available in abundance, the 
fetus can have its fill. When the supply is marginal, 
there will be competition, and with a grossly in- 
sufficient supply, the mother will get the most. In 
cases of competition, there is variation from nutri- 
ent to nutrient as to who will get the most. This is 
Wishik’s belief (78). 

What a far cry from the days of Benedict (18), 
who considered pregnancy to be vractically a disease 
with a definite etiology, not unlike the invasion of 
a germ! 

TO EAT OR NOT TO EAT—WHAT ? 


Dietary prescriptions are not new. Lusk reports 
(79) that as long ago as 1904, von Winckel proposed 
a diet giving only 1440 calories daily, with 200 gm. 
carbohydrate, 90 gm. protein, and 27 gm. fat. The 
League of Nations set up standards in the thirties 
(62). The best known “standards” are the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances of the National Re- 
search Council. First published in 19438 (80), they 
have been revised four times (80, 81) and are widely 
used in scientific and lay circles. The primary re- 
visions have involved the time for instituting the 
dietary change (second half to third trimester of 
pregnancy) and the stating of changes as modifica- 
tions of the normal diet for the non-pregnant 
woman. The recommendations have come under fire 
as being too high in calories (82). 

Garry and Wood warn (83) that dietary recom- 
mendations should not be called “standards” because 
this word implies unwarranted permanence. Ignor- 
ing individual variations in using tables is scored 
by Keys (82), while Scrimshaw reminds (84) us 
that two individuals on identical diets will not nec- 
essarily show the same clinical effects. 

A swing back to “free feeding” has received some 
publicity recently. King obtained successful results 
with an unrestricted diet supplemented with multi- 
vitamins and calcium (85). As he states, when the 
woman is beset by worries about her own survival, 
the health of the child and responsibility of its care, 
social adjustments, added financial burdens, loss of 
her husband’s love or fidelity, the distortion of her 
own body, the fear that pregnancy will leave her less 
attractive, and self-pity, what better way to return 
to the blissful days of her carefree childhood than 
with a big chocolate fudge sundae? 

Wishik feels (78) that prevention of toxemia is 
the main reason for using a low-calorie diet and sees 
no justification in automatically assigning all preg- 
nant women to such a diet, as is a common practice 
today. The practical problems of adhering to a low- 
calorie, high-protein diet which is probably also 
restricted in salt need little explanation. 
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A WEIGHTY PROBLEM 


What is the ideal weight gain? Or is there such 
a thing? What are the consequences of excessive 
gain? 

Dieckmann et al. (86) have long championed 
holding the increment to the combined weight of 
the fetus, placenta, amniotic fluid, and maternal 
physiologic changes, to approximately 15 to 18 lb. As 
they put it very nicely, “The pregnant patient does 
not have to eat for two of her own size.” At the 
other end of the scale are Leitch (69), Wishik (78), 
and the Chesleys (87), who favor the 30-lb. bracket. 
Burke mentions (88) 25 lb. as a reasonable figure; 
Thomson and Billewicz suggest (89) 1 lb. per week. 
Gains stated as a percentage of initial weight are 
thought by some to be most useful (90). 

Will greater weight gain produce a larger infant? 
Several say, “no”; other disagree. Complications? 
Opinions differ here, also. Increases in hypertension, 
toxic symptoms, and prematurity have been men- 
tioned, and the literature reveals that some ab- 
normalities are affected while others are not. Pre- 
maturity has been tied in with inadequate weight 
gain (91). 

Two interesting experiments concerned the use 
of medicines in weight control. When dietary in- 
structions failed, Coopersmith tried an appetite- 
depressing drug with considerable success and no 
deleterious side effects (92). He candidly admits 
that enlisting a patient’s cooperation in dieting too 
often consists of bullying and threatening by the 
obstetrician. The woman, in turn, may indulge in 
excessive food as a result of her frustration and 
animosity. 

Baker and his co-workers tried a cation-anion ex- 
change resin as an alternative to an admittedly 
dreary 1030-calorie, low-sodium diet (93). 

Several provocative ideas about weight gain have 
been advanced. Nixon mentions (94) perversion of 
appetite and increased elaboration of hormones that 
favor fluid retention as factors to be considered. 
3ourne’s thinking is closely connected (95) ; changes 
in weight are not too significant unless considered 
with other factors. A verbal “monkey wrench” is 
thrown by Seitchik and Alper (91) when they sug- 
gest that weight restriction is usually accompanied 
by concerted efforts to provide diets high in pro- 
tein, vitamins, and minerals. It is the adequate 
nutrition, not the caloric restriction that produces 
the good results. 

Are there any long-range results of maternal 
weight gain? Some writers think so, and their views 
and body of evidence are uniformly dismal. Primi- 
parae as a rule do not return to their original 
weight (90). Between the time of conception and 
two years after birth, women gained an average 
of 6.6 lb. (96), about 5 lb. more than they would 
ordinarily have gained (97). Richardson suggests 
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(98) vigilance for incipient maternal obesity both 
pre- and post-natally, especially where the patient’s 
history brands her as a potential “fatty.”” Some 
women who control their weight during pregnancy 
nevertheless gain excessively in the ensuing year 
(99). 

Luikart feels (100) that many excess calories are 
poured into pregnant women to halt demineraliza- 
tion of the teeth. He tells of a woman who gained 
110 lb. during pregnancy. This Gargantuan increase 
was largely due to the ingestion of 3 qt. milk and 
the juice of six oranges daily which had been pre- 
scribed to prevent damage to her teeth. The doctor 
who urges excessive eating to produce milk was 
denounced by Bethell and Blecha (99). And Jeans 
and co-workers disturbingly concluded that only by 
ingestion of huge amounts of food with its attend- 
ing corpulence can some women obtain qualitatively 
adequate diets. Sheldon discussed (101) forty 
women who became obese during pregnancy or 
shortly after confinement, hypothesizing that it 
might have been due to a hypothalamic disturbance. 


BUT HOW ARE THEY ACTUALLY EATING? 


Not too well, say many investigators, especially if 
the Recommended Dietary Allowances are used as a 
criterion. 

Borderline or deficient protein intakes are wide- 
spread (100-102). Dietaries with general ratings of 
marginal have been commonly revealed. The Van- 
derbilt investigators found intakes below recom- 
mended levels but not disturbingly low (103). Some 
women seem to make no food modifications at all 
during pregnancy. 

Factors influencing food intake and their ramifica- 
tions form a fantastic network of interrelated 
causes and effects. The season of the year is one. 
There is dispute over the role of economic status; 
some found that nutrition improved with income 
(104), while Luikart and others could discern no 
relationship (100). A dietitian in Edinburgh points 
out (105) a pitfall of modern day living—credit 
commitments leave less money available for food! 
There are those (102, 106) who feel that it may be 
necessary to provide the food itself in some cases. 

Food habits of other family members (107) must 
also be considered, for the woman frequently allows 
her own needs and preferences to take a back seat 
to those of her husband and children. The psycho- 
logic implications of food (85) and the conscienti- 
ousness of the patient also have their niches. Food 
availability in times of emergency may be a factor. 

The methods used in the studies themselves have 
come under fire as being of questionable validity 
(108, 109). Then, there are cravings and odd habits 
which deserve a category of their own. 


CRAVINGS 


Reports of cravings are not new. Buchan, in 1803, 
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mentioned (12) the lady who longed for a hair from 
her husband’s beard—and wanted to have the pleas- 
ure of plucking it out herself! He also told of a 
patient who longed to partake with a flock of car- 
rion-crows which she saw feasting on the flesh of 
a dead horse. 

Most reports are of cravings less macabre. Desire 
for fruit seems to be the most common (110). There 
are those who would attribute this to a “food in- 
stinct,” i.e., desire for food containing a nutrient 
in short supply in that individual. Yudkin scoffs 
at this (111), saying it is easy to write off a child’s 
intake of plaster as a need for calcium. But what 
if he eats boot-polish? Does he really have a physio- 
logic need for turpentine and wax? Yudkin points 
out that our interpretation of such events is colored 
by our own emotions, by our tendency to evoke 
esoteric and mysterious reasons for matters not yet 
clearly understood. 

Pica has been reported, some of the items involved 
being coal, clay, pencil eraser, toothpaste, white- 
wash, wallpaper, and plaster. Starch was commonly 
desired. Ingesting these inedibles had an adverse 
effect on diet or vice versa, for women eating corn- 
starch and clay had a higher percentage of inade- 
quate diets than those who did not (112). No subject 
with a completely adequate diet experienced crav- 
ings, reported Jeans et al. (107). Longings for 
normal food items were made known to other family 
members, but women went to great lengths to con- 
ceal cravings for the inedible. 

Pica was involved in Steinbeck’s novel, also; 
Rosasharn had a hankering for a piece of slack lime 
and her mother admitted eating coal when she was 
pregnant. 

One investigator observes humorously that even 
cravings reflect the modern homemaker’s attitude, 
since over 90 per cent were for items that required 
no preparation and only a minimum, if any, of dish- 
washing (113). Others fear that food idiosyncrasies 
may inaugurate erroneous dietary habits for the 
rest of the pregnancy (114). 

The report on food misinformation (115) com- 
piled by the Community Nutrition Section of The 
American Dietetic Association enumerates many 
items pertaining to pregnancy, ranging from “If 
you ‘can’ during pregnancy, the jars will burst” to 
recommendations of beer for producing milk in the 
lactating woman. Most of the information was ob- 
tained through interviews. 

THE GREAT DIET CONTROVERSY 

It had its beginnings in the twenties and thirties, 
but grew in size and scope in the forties and fifties. 
The questions are: Does good nutrition function as 
a panacea for the varied complications of preg- 
nancy? Does it have no demonstrable influence on 
them? Or, is the answer somewhere between? Re- 
ports run the gamut. 
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Burke is a long-time believer in the beneficial 
effects of good maternal nutrition; her studies at 
the Boston Lying-In Hospital have been widely 
reported in the literature (77, 88). Mrs. Burke and 
her co-workers discovered that most superior infants 
were born to mothers with good to excellent diets, 
while all stillborn, all premature, all “functionally 
immature,” all infants who died within a few days 
of birth except one, and a majority of those born 
with morbid congenital defects had mothers with 
inadequate diets. The effect of diet on the course 
of pregnancy was less marked. 

Another group of researchers who laud the bene- 
fits of good prenatal diet is that of Ebbs et al. in 
Toronto (116). Through teaching and supplementa- 
tion, they improved food intakes, with the result 
that the women became much better obstetrical 
risks with fewer complications. 

In England and Wales, Balfour was able to reduce 
stillbirths and neonatal deaths by supplementing 
maternal diets (117). The People’s League of Health 
in England also experimented with supplementa- 
tion and was able to reduce toxemia, stillbirths, and 
premature births (118). It is interesting to note 
that Balfour’s results were more striking, but that 
his subjects were in a poorer state of nutrition 
initially. 

Leverton and McMillan reported (119) less edema 
and better success in lactation through diets with 
added meat. Tompkins and Wiehl, also working with 
supplemented diets, achieved fewer premature de- 
liveries and better infant development (120). 

A statistically significant relationship between 
poor maternal diet and the incidence of toxemia 
and prematurity among Australian women was dis- 
covered by Woodhill and co-workers (121). Toverud 
was able to reduce anemia, albuminuria, prematur- 
ity, stillbirths, and neonatal deaths through a diet- 
ary regimen (35). Other investigators equated 
deficient diet with prematurity, stillbirths, toxic 
symptoms, and dental caries. Women who were 
“habitual aborters” appeared to have a lower thia- 
mine intake than other women. Studies have also 
been conducted which tend to show a connection be- 
tween a low-fiber diet and increased incidence of 
toxemia. Knoblach and Pasamanick hypothesized 
(122) that inadequate diet in the third month of 
pregnancy when the cerebral cortex is becoming 
organized could be related to the birth of a mentally 
defective child. Behavorial and intellectual develop- 
ment may also be related to diet. Through use of 
vitamin supplements in the maternal diet, the mean 
1.Q. of one group of children was raised (123). The 
investigators were unable to determine whether this 
was through some direct effect on the organism or 
by increased general health, vigor, stamina, and 
activity. 

With the use of “salt-poor” diets, several experi- 
menters reduced the length of labor. Interestingly 
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enough, by increasing salt intake, Robinson pre- 
vented eclampsia and lowered the incidence of 
toxemia, edema, perinatal death, antepartum hem- 
orrhage, and bleeding during pregnancy (124). 

On the other side of the fence are workers who 
have been unable to demonstrate any consistently 
significant relationships between maternal diet and 
the course and outcome of pregnancy. It might be 
emphasized that they do not consider this a reason 
for disregarding good nutrition during pregnancy. 

One of the largest and most extensive studies of 
prenatal nutrition has been conducted at Vanderbilt 
University (103). Although the average nutrient 
intakes of the participants were below the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances, it was impossible to 
show any correlation between the diet and a large 
assortment of obstetric and fetal complications that 
were studied. 

Dieckmann and his fellow workers failed (47, 
86, 102) to equate poor diet with complications, as 
did others. 

Where does the answer lie? Some interesting and 
thought-provoking ideas have been advanced. Sev- 
eral investigators felt that although their subjects’ 
diets were below the “standard,” they were not 
sufficiently critical to cause complications (125). 

Scrimshaw mentions (126) social and psychologic 
factors that can seriously confuse the interpretation 
of nutrition data. Darby et al. state (103) that per- 
plexity has arisen from a failure to distinguish be- 
tween conditions of obvious nutritional origin and 
those which might possibly have a nutritional com- 
ponent. 

Lund (127) and the Vanderbilt workers feel that 
the complications of pregnancy have a greater in- 
fluence on nutrition than nutrition does on them. 
Thomson echoes the feelings of many when he says 
(128): “The correlations between food intake dur- 
ing pregnancy and the outcome of pregnancy are 
so elusive that they are far from easy to demon- 
strate even by ad hoc survey methods.” Garry and 
Wood describe (83) the dilemma of objective ap- 
praisal of the evidence in an atmosphere far from 
conducive to this. 

The study for understanding of toxemia, pre- 
maturity, hyperemesis, and perinatal death must 
continue, say Darby and co-workers (103), for 
“... he who assures his patient freedom from these 
by advocating an abundant nutrient intake must 
expect to be disappointed.” 

Time may hold the answer, for as Mussey said in 
his presidential address to the American Association 
of Obstetricians, Gynecologists and Abdominal Sur- 
geons (8), we are much too close to these investiga- 
tions to evaluate their historical significance 
accurately. 


SPREADING THE WORD 


Studies show that patients can and do _ benefit 
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from dietary education (129) and it is now gener- 
ally accepted as part of prenatal care (130), but 
how can it best be accomplished? What are some of 
the problems encountered? 

Happy is the realization that pregnant women 
are especially receptive to learning about food and 
nutrition (131). Other suggestions can be gleaned 
from the literature. A rapport must be established 
with the woman, and scolding her is not the way 
to do it. Although printed materials may be utilized, 
instructions should be tailored to each patient (132). 
Group decision methods seem to be more effective 
than lectures or individual sessions (133). 

Nutrition information may be disseminated 
through many channels, ranging from the midwife 
to magazines and books. What is said or written 
must be couched in terms the woman can under- 
stand. The patient may not understand a term that 
to the doctor, nutritionist, or dietitian is ‘elemen- 
tary.” The results of Collins’ study (134) would 
certainly cause many a jolt. To most of the women 
she interviewed, “maternity” meant a type of dress 
and “vitamins” were “pills,’”’ seldom related to food. 
Hudgins found (135) that certain patients pay most 
attention if “instructions” are written. 

Much has been written about nutrition clinics. 
They, too, are not without their problems. Motivat- 
ing patients to come, even with coercion, may be 
difficult (102). There may be too much emphasis 
on weight control and not enough on adequate diet 
(134). Even with frequent visits, outcomes may not 
be ideal. 

A suggestion that would certainly prove popular 
with patients comes from Nixon (§), who feels 
that “. . . the sum total of hours spent and wasted 
by these women in waiting rooms must amount to an 
astronomical figure. To lessen the monotony and at 
the same time benefit the health of the expectant 
mother, I suggest that there should be in every 
waiting room .. .” a milk bar with free milk and 
milkshakes, a counter with salads and wheat bread 
to be distributed free or at low cost, and a demon- 
strator to discuss buying, preparation, and so on. 


POPULAR LITERATURE 


Magazines are one of the most popular sources 
of nutrition information for homemakers. What 
have they been reporting through the years? 

3efore 1910, there was little. Indeed, the head- 
ing “pregnancy” first appeared in the 1910-1914 
volume of Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 
In Good Housekeeping in 1911, Murlin cautioned 
against eating too much and suggested small fre- 
quent meals (137). 

Things seemed to be retrogressing somewhat 
when, in 1914, in the same magazine, Hutchinson 
advised (138) that there is not the slightest risk in 
indulging the appetite in any direction for what is 
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good for the woman will nourish and agree with the 
coming child. Three years later, the famous Dr. 
Harvey Wiley eliminated desserts, saying (139) 
that there is no place for the ornaments and frills 
of the menu in the prenatal diet. He favored whole 
grain cereals and breads and needless to say, “pure” 
milk and butter. 

The literature is too extensive to do much enum- 
eration, but it generally has followed the scientific 
findings of the day. For example, Cornell, writing 
in Hygeia in 1931, advocated reducing protein in- 
take during the last month of pregnancy (140). In 
1936, the same author in the same magazine stated 
that this no longer was necessary (141). Well 
known researchers have written for lay magazines 
also, and results of some of the nutrition studies 
have been reported to the public. 


The Future 


Most researchers agree that further study and 
refinement of techniques are necessary. Whatever 
the future brings, the statement of Garry and Wood 
(83) will be a by-word: “One fundamental empirical 
finding stands the test of time, that an ample diet 
of natural foods is desirable both in pregnancy and 
in lactation as at other periods of life.” 
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Dietary Study ina 
Nigerian Secondary School' 


HAZEL M. HAUCK, Ph.D. 


Professor of Foods and 
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Ithaca 


AN IRON KETTLE set on three stones over an open 
fire! How many of us could prepare a meal for 150 
students with this equipment (Figure 1)? Such 
was the kitchen at the Community Grammar School 
when I undertook to check on the adequacy of the 
diet served to the students in its first year of opera- 
tion. For various reasons, including distance and 
lack of home facilities for evening study, secondary 
schools in Nigeria are traditionally boarding schools. 
A building originally intended for the kitchen and 
cook’s home had been finished to house a married 
teacher with a family. But opening the school was 
the important thing. In tropical sunshine or tor- 
rential rains, outdoor cooking would have to do for 
the time being. During the rainy season, a “roof” 
of corrugated iron over the kettle kept the soup 
from being too much diluted. A temporary second 
stove was built when two foods were to be pre- 
pared simultaneously. During the dry season, each 
day’s ‘“‘waste” water was saved after its first use, so 
that the precious water which was carried from 
some distance could be re-used for rinsing pots and 
basins. An improvised rack of corrugated metal held 
the basins when they were not in use. The neigh- 
bor’s goats and chickens wandered freely in and 
out, to feed on yam parings and other available tid- 
bits. A small shed provided a locked storeroom for 
food supplies, and a shelter where the cooks, sitting 
on low stools with equipment resting on the earthen 
floor, could pare yams and pound chili peppers or 
melon seeds. 

The Community Grammar School in Awo 
Omamma, built by joint efforts of the Oru and Isu 
clans, was non-sectarian and co-educational. The 
only secondary school for some miles around, it was 

‘This study was carried out while the author was on 
sabbatical leave, serving as Field Consultant for the 
Unitarian Service Committee, assigned to its commu 
nity development project in Awo Omamma, Nigeria. 
Presented in part at ine 43rd Annual Meeting of The 


American Dietetic Association in Cleveland, on Oetober 
19, 1960. 
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the pride and joy of the community. No wonder they 
wanted me to “do something at the school.” 

My vocabulary in Ibo was still very meager, and 
I had not yet found an assistant, so the fact that the 
cooks had some knowledge of English was advan- 
tageous. Instruction was in English, hence I had 
no difficulty in conversing with teachers and 
students. 


Methods of Study 


Three approaches were used in an attempt to assess 
the adequacy of the diet at the school and to pro- 
vide a basis for its improvement: 

(a) Weighing and measuring the students at 
intervals to see whether they seemed to be growing 
satisfactorily ; 

(b) Making a weighed dietary study, by the in- 
ventory method, for one-week periods in November 
1959 and May 1960; 

(c) Determining student reactions to the food 
served. 


Weight Changes in Students 


As a first approach, to learn whether the students 
were receiving enough to eat, all students were 
weighed and measured in November 1959, and again 
at the end of the school term, a month later. During 
this time, 77 of 95 students (93 boys and 2 girls) 
lost from 2 to 8 lb. (mean loss, 434 lb.) ; 15 showed 
little or no change (+ 1 lb.); and only 3 gained 
significantly (from 2 to 4 lb.). Loss of weight by 
over 80 per cent of the students indicated that the 
diet did, indeed, need improvement. 

We had no criterion as to how much these boys 
and girls should be gaining, as no height-weight 
tables were available for Ibo. Moreover, few students 
were sure of their ages, even to the nearest year. 
We could be sure, however, that the food intake was 
inadequate to When 
grouped according to estimated age, based on what 
the student believed to be his approximate age and 


meet their energy needs. 
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Fic. 1. Kitchen of Community Grammar School. 


the best guesses of two of the teachers, the youngest 
students, those in the fourteen- to sixteen-year age 
group, had lost on an average 1.5 lb. For the seven- 
teen- to nineteen-year age group, the mean loss was 
41% lb., and for those believed to be twenty years 
old or older, the mean loss was 3°4 lb. The three 
students who had gained 2 lb. or more were in this 
adult group. 

The teachers were eager to continue observations 
on the students’ heights and weights. Accordingly, 
all students who attended the Community Grammar 
School in 1960 were weighed and measured soon 
after the opening of the term, at mid-term, and 
just before the April holidays. Three such observa- 
tions per term were planned. Data obtained through 
June 1960 are summarized in Table 1. That the diet 
was quantitatively better suited to the needs of 
students in 1960 than in 1959 is evidenced by the 
gradual shift from mean weight loss to gain, in 
successive months. 


Dietary Survey 

Menus were repeated weekly, with only such modi- 
fications as were necessary because of variations in 
food supplies. A one-week dietary study, by the 
inventory method, was made in November 1959. 
Equipment consisted of bathroom scales and an 
ordinary dietary scale weighing to 1000 gm. Full 
bags of beans, rice, or garri could not be weighed 
on the bathroom scales; however, I had to be on 
hand when each meal was being prepared, to be 
sure that no food used during tne week was over- 
looked. When fresh meat was to be used in the 
soup, I had to be at the kitchen when the assistant 
cook came cycling back from market, as some of the 
meat would soon go into the pot for the next meal. 


MEAL PATTERNS 
A typical day’s menus follow: 


Breakfast: Pap 
3ean bread 
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Hae fe 


Fic. 2. Ingredients for one meal of garri and soup 
for seventy students. 


Luncheon: Beans with rice 
Stew made of palm oil, green tomatoes, 
onions, and chili peppers 

Snack: Orange 

Dinner: Garri 

Soup made of goat meat, crayfish, palm 
oil, onions, chili peppers, ogili Hausa, 
and egusi 

Ingredients for a meal similar to this dinner are 
shown in Figure 2. In the iron kettle are 2 lb. dried 
fish and 4 oz. dried crayfish; on the plate in the 
foreground, 1 oz. dried chili peppers, 6 oz. onions, 
and 2!4 oz. fermented locust bean cake (ogili 
Hausa) ; in the mortar, 10 oz. melon seeds (egusi) ; 
in the basin, 40 lb. garri. Water and 4 cups palm 
oil, used in making soup, are not shown. 

One fire could be made to do for each of the three 
meals listed. Both pap and garri were prepared by 
adding boiling water and mixing the starchy ma- 
terial in a basin. A local woman made the bean bread 
and delivered it to the school by 7:00 a.m. The stew 
at noon required little cooking and could be made 
after the rice and beans were done. Only when two 
items requiring relatively long cooking time were 
on the menu was a small secondary fire made. Thus, 
if beef or goat meat stew was to be served with rice, 
a second fire was needed so that the tough meat 
could be sufficiently cooked. 

The meals at the school differed somewhat from 
those to which most of the students had been ac- 
customed. In village homes, fufu, a thick starchy 
paste made by pounding boiled yams or cassava, is 
the main item of diet. Balls of fufu are eaten after 
dipping them into a thick soup which always con- 
tains chili peppers, palm oil, salt, and a small 
amount of green leafy vegetable. The poorer peas- 
ants add just enough dried fish, crayfish, or perhaps 
“bush meat” for seasoning. Those who can afford 
more animal food might make a soup which re- 
sembles what we would call stew. Onions, tomatoes, 
and okra are optional ingredients. When available, 
pounded seeds (egusi or agbono) are used for thick- 
ening, but pounded yam is more commonly used. 

Making fufu for a large number is obviously im- 
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TABLE 1 Weight changes in students from January 
through May 1960 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS SHOWING 
NUMBER jean ENTS SHOWING 
DATES OF CHANGE ; No ; 
STUDENTS Weight Bier Weight 
loss h '9 gain 
change 
Boys 
Jan. 27 or Feb. lb. 
3*—Mar. 2 129 —0.6 70 18 41 
Mar. 2—Apr. 4 126 0.5 36 28 62 
Apr. 4-May I1 t 128 2.6 7 18 103 
May 11-June 19 124 1.0 28 15 81 
Girls 
Jan. 27 or Feb. 
3*—Mar. 2 15 —1.1 S 3 3 
Mar. 2—Apr. 4 15 3 2 0 12 
Apr. 4-May I1f 15 a l 2 12 
May 11-June 19 15 1.0 3 2 10 


*Returning students were weighed on January 27, new 
students on February 3. 
tVacation between terms. 


practical. At the Community Grammar School, 
boiled yams, garri, and rice were the usual car- 
bohydrate main dishes. “Beans” (cowpeas) were 
sometimes cooked with rice or with yams. “Bean 
bread,” made of soaked, pounded cowpeas, seasoned 
with onions and chili peppers and fried in palm oil, 
was served for breakfast three times a week. Dur- 
ing the first year of the school’s operation, bean 
bread was served with pap, but after the first diet- 
ary study was made, pap was replaced with the more 
popular and nutritious boiled yams. At the noon 
and evening meals, a soup or sauce was generally 
served with the carbohydrate main dish. Most 
students were familiar with bean bread as a snack, 
but many had not been accustomed to beans as a 
dietary staple. 


COMMENTS ON FOOD ITEMS 


YAMS—A large tuber, which is the basis of the 
village diet for about half the year, from first 
harvest in July or August until January or 
February. For the remainder of the year, yams 
are relatively scarce and expensive. Yams used at 
the school in May had been purchased at the 
beginning of the term, in January. Several varieties 
were used; all were relatively large, nearly white, 
and somewhat waxy, resembling new white pota- 
toes in texture. 

GARRI—Cassava which has been ground and dried 
over a low fire. In eastern Nigeria, a small amount 
of palm oil is added during the drying process. 
Garri was prepared for eating by the addition of 
boiling water. 

AKAMU — Moist cornstarch, prepared by passing 
ground, soaked corn through a series of sieves with 
graded mesh. During the dry season, sieving is 
carried out at the river, water being added to 
facilitate the process. Excess water is drained off 
after the starch has settled. The dish prepared by 
adding boiling water to akamu is called “pap.” 

FISH, DRIED—Stock fish, i.e., imported dried cod, was 
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TABLE 2 Estimated intake of foods per person per day 
at Community Grammar School 


DATE OF SURVEY 


FOOD November May 
1959 1960 
gm. gm. 
Yams, A.P. 350 169 
Garri 280 225 
Rice, parboiled 109 84 
Akamu (moist cornstarch) 13 0 
Cowpeas 123 158 
Plantain, A.P. 0 21 
Fish, dried, with bones 10 21 
Crayfish, dried 2 2 
Meat, fresh (beef and goat) 12 16 
Egusi (melon seeds) 3 12 
Ogili Hausa (seedcake, fermented) 1 0 
Agbono seed 3 0 
Leafy vegetables 5 16 
Palm oil, red* 33 33 
Bananas, A.P. 45 69 
Oranges, A.P. 152 0 
Tomatoes 2 47 
Onions, mature 5 4 
Chili peppers 1 1 
Sugar 1 0 


*Exclusive of oil used by vendor in frying bean bread. 
+Tomato concentrate. 


commonly used, but a variety of smaller fish were 
available in the markets. Fish were cooked with 
bones, many of which were eaten. 

EGUSI—Melon seeds which are dried and shelled. The 
pounded seeds were sometimes used to thicken 
soup. 

AGBONO—These seeds grow wild in the bush. The 
pounded seed, added to soup, produces a viscous 
consistency similar to that obtained with okra. 

OGILI HAUSA—Fermented locust bean seedcake pro- 
duced in northern Nigeria. 

LEAFY VEGETABLES—The dark green leaves of the 
fluted pumpkin were the chief ones used. 

PALM OIL—This was crude red palm oil, locally pro- 
duced. In preparing some foods, palm oil was pre- 
heated for several minutes until the oil became 
light amber colored and less viscous. Some loss of 
vitamin A value must have resulted from this 
treatment. 

SUGAR—One small lump of sugar was served with 
each dish of pap. This was the only use of sugar 
in food at the school. 

The estimated intake of various foods per person 
per day in November 1959 is shown in Table 2. 
Note the relatively large amounts of carbohydrate- 
rich foods and the low intake of animal foods and 
especially of leafy vegetables. These were reflected 
in the relatively low estimated intakes of protein 
and riboflavin (Table 3). Mean intakes of iron, 
vitamin A, thiamine, niacin, and ascorbic acid were 
apparently above minimum requirements. 


Food Preferences 


The third approach used in trying to see how the 
diet at the Community Grammar School might be 
improved was to ask the students, by means of an 
unsigned questionnaire, to rate food items served. 
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TABLE 3 Estimates of calories and certain nutrients per 
person per day (1-4) 


DATE OF SURVEY | 





NUTRIENT 


November May 
1959 1960 
Protein 
Total (gm.) 55 67 
Animal (gm.) 10 14 
Calcium (mg.) 407 619 
Iron (mg.) 13 16.1 
Vitamin A (1.U.) 6380 6687 
Thiamine (mg.) 1.59 1.89 
Riboflavin (mg.) 0.41 0.52 
Niacin (mg.) 12 12.2 
Ascorbic acid (mg.) 73 39 
Calories 2500 + 


2200 + 


In Table 4, all items in the regular weekly menu are 
listed in the order of preference, from the best liked 
to the least acceptable. 

Although pap was the only food served which a 
majority of students disliked, I had not heard the 
students comment on it. When the results of the 
study were discussed with the Food Committee, 
someone asked how valuable pap was in the diet. 
When told that it was chiefly a source of energy 
and less valuable for that purpose than some other 
foods offered, they decided to omit it from the diet 
thereafter. 

As we had heard a number of complaints about 
beans, I was pleasantly surprised to learn that more 
than half of the students liked the bean dishes very 
much, and that those who refused them were only 
a small but vocal minority. Occasionally I had seen 
a boy give away his serving of beans and prepare 
a dish of garri from a private store. From the nu- 
tritive standpoint, this meant that a food which was 
primarily carbohydrate was replacing one of the 
chief sources of protein and of the B-complex vita- 
mins in the diet. Clearly nutrition education would 
be useful. 

The opportunity came for a rather dramatic dem- 
onstration of the importance of food habits, when 
one boy with angular stomatitis was sent to me be- 
cause the teacher to whom ill students reported 
had heard that this condition might be due to poor 
diet. Since we had no physician in the community, I 
decided to make a therapeutic trial with some B- 
complex, high in riboflavin, which was available in 
the market. The lesions cleared rapidly. The boy 
then said he thought he might have gotten a sore 
mouth because he was expected to eat beans and 
he was not used to eating them. Could I provide 
an “excuse” for him? I explained that the vitamin, 
riboflavin, was what had cured his sore mouth 
and that “beans” provided more than half of this 
vitamin in the school diet. I said, “Eating beans 
could hardly have caused your trouble, but not eat- 
ing enough of them might have.” Then I encouraged 
him to try a little more each time they were served 
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TABLE 4 Reactions of students to foods served in 1959 





— REACTIONS* 
ITEM REAC- ' 1 and 4 2 

TIONS 2 and 4 
Rice with stew 89 85 88 1 l 
Yams with stew 82 74 81 1 1 
Garri with egusi soup 86 75 80 3 6 
Oranges 88 7 81 l 7 
Rice and beans 87 69 78 3 9 
Garri with agbono soup = 82 63 76 3 6 
Garri with okra soup 89 60 73 9 16 
Bananas 80 55 67 6 13 
Beans and yams 87 47 63 10 24 
Beans with stew 86 46 62 18 24 
Jolloff rice 86 38 63 8 23 
Bean bread 82 33 60 9 22 
Pap Sse nr: sas 





*Key to reactions: 
1. I like it very much. 
2. It is acceptable but not one of my favorite foods. 
3. I do not like this food, but I eat it. 
4. I do not like this food and I will not eat it. 


and explained that we like foods to which we have 
been accustomed and that he could learn to like 
beans. Shortly before I left Nigeria, he stopped me 
on the school grounds to say, “I feel fine now, and 
I’ve learned to really like beans.” 

In the space allowed on the questionnaire for 
comments, a number of suggestions were made. In- 
crease in amount of food was requested by most, but 
many suggestions were made as to improvement of 
the quality of the food, both as to content and 
cleanliness. Foods not on the weekly menus, which 
were requested by a number of students, included 
groundnuts (peanuts), pineapple, pawpaw, palm 
wine, bread, and tea. Few students would have been 
accustomed to bread and tea at home, but these 
foods were commonly served in secondary schools 
under British supervision. 


ACCEPTABILITY TEST OF GROUNDNUT FLOUR 


Groundnut flour, a by-product of the groundnut 
oil industry produced at a mill in northern Nigeria, 
was furnished by the Federal Nutrition Advisor for 
an acceptability trial. In addition to household trials, 
14 oz. per person was used on one occasion to thicken 
the soup that was served with garri at the school. 
Immediately after the meal, students were asked to 
write their reactions, using three categories. The 
unsigned reactions were: 60 students said they liked 
the soup with groundnut flour very much; 61 others 
found it acceptable; and only 15 did not like it. This 
seemed a remarkably favorable response to an un- 
familiar product. When groundnut flour comes to 
the market in eastern Nigeria, it should prove useful 
as an inexpensive means of increasing the protein 
and B-complex in the school diet. 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT FOOD 


Despite many requests from students that they 
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be given more than one piece of fruit per day, a 
few did not like oranges and bananas. This may have 
been due to certain superstitions which are, happily, 
disappearing. Oranges and mangoes were said to 
cause jaundice (a common result of severe malaria) 
and bananas to cause worms. One teacher said that, 
as a boy, he was beaten by his older brother for 
eating mangoes, because eating any fruit was con- 
sidered ‘“‘unmanly.” Another reported that when he 
was a child, his mother paid someone to sweep up 
the oranges from beneath their tree so that the 
rotting fruit would not attract flies. Today, all are 
gathered before they are ripe enough to fall. 


Outcomes of the Study 


Response to information obtained through this 
threefold inquiry was gratifying. A Food Commit- 
tee composed of staff members, including those who 
had been responsible for meal planning and food 
purchasing, was formed. The findings were pre- 
sented without recommendation, and a lively dis- 
cussion followed. Members of the committee asked 
many good questions, then set about to find their 
own solutions to the problems. “You say the diet 
does not provide enough energy. What are the chief 
energy foods in this diet?” “What are the chief 
sources of riboflavin?” “Of protein?” They ex- 
pressed surprise at students’ comments that soup 
should always contain green leaves. Of course, it 
should. They had not known that soup made with- 
out leaves had ever been served at the school. This 
could not be a matter of cost, as leafy vegetables 
were cheap. At the end of the discussion, the chair- 
man said, “Thank you very much. When we decide 
what we can do about this, we’ll probably want to 
talk with you again.”” What a happy contrast to the 
common situation in which people sit back and say, 
“You’re the expert. You tell us what to do’! I could 
understand why the Ibo are known as go-getters. I 
felt confident that once they saw and understood a 
problem, they would do something about it. 

Some of the major changes had to do with the 
purchase and storage of foods. A “yam-barn” was 
constructed so that enough yams could be bought at 
one time for the whole term, rather than just two 
or three weeks’ supply. The yam-barn was a simple 
enclosure made of palm fronds, such as farmers 
used to keep goats and chickens from nibbling at 
their stores. Within the enclosure were poles with 
crosspieces to which yams could be tied with raffia. 
The kitchen storehouse could then be used to store 
more beans, rice, and garri, thus saving by buying 
in larger quantities. 

Lack of greens for soup proved to be due to lack 
of regular supply. If a vendor did not come along, 
the cook bought greens only when he went to market 
for fresh meat, about twice a week. To assure a 
regular supply of fruit and leafy vegetables, the 
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Food Committee contracted with neighbor women 
who were traders to bring these each day. 

Menus were changed somewhat, taking into ac- 
count the preferences expressed by students. For 
breakfast, boiled yams were served with bean bread, 
replacing the unpopular and less nutritious pap. 
Other modifications were made to use the preferred 
foods more often than those less well liked; thus 
egusi soup was served more frequently than agbono 
or okra soup. Groundnuts were served occasionally 
as snacks. The cook had no experience in roasting 
peanuts and the traditional method of shelling them 
and roasting them in hot sand did not seem ap- 
propriate. Together we worked out a simple pro- 
cedure for roasting large quantities in the iron 
soup pot, turning them frequently with a homemade 
wooden paddle. One cup of palm wine per student 
was allowed on Sunday. Bread and tea were con- 
sidered unnecessary luxuries. Pineapple and paw- 
paw, more expensive than oranges and bananas, 
probably will not be included on the menus until 
the school can raise its own, but in view of the 
superstitutions about fruit which are still current, 
requests for more, and more varieties of fruit 
were significant. 

The committee had seen that the principle of 
“share and share alike’’ should not be applied to 
boys in different stages of growth with different 
food needs. They changed the seating arrangements 
in the dining room, put basins of food on each table, 
and encouraged those who might still be hungry 
after one serving to have more food if any were left 
at any table. Prohibitions on food other than that 
served at mealtime were relaxed somewhat. While 
students were not permitted to keep food in the 
dormitories, they were allowed to buy fruit and 
bread from vendors who came to the school. Further- 
more, a conscious effort was made to lessen the 
physical labor required of the students. Among other 
things, a well was deepened and repaired so that 
students did not need to carry water from the 
stream 2 mi. away during the dry season. Required 
manual labor, such as stump removal, to clear space 
for new buildings, playing fields, and gardens, was 
also decreased somewhat. 

Moreover, having noted that I began by weighing 
food, the committee had bought a scale so that foods 
could be issued by weight rather than by visual 
estimates. Refectorians kept a daily record of foods 
issued. Three months after these changes had been 
made, I was asked if I would again make a dietary 
study. This time I did not need to haunt the kitchen 
area to make sure of weighing everything that went 
into the pot; the records were already available. 
Note (Table 2) that in May, the average daily in- 
takes of cowpeas, fish, meat, egusi, and leafy vege- 
tables were all considerably increased, and that in 
consequence (Table 3), protein, riboflavin, and 
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other nutrients had been increased. Groundnuts 
were not served during the survey week in May. Had 
they heen, they would have inereased the content 
of protein and B-complex further. The ascorbic acid 
in the diet was lower in May than in November, be- 
cause oranges were not in season, but it was still 
well above a critical level. 

Intakes of yams, garri, and rice were all lower in 
May than in November, and in consequence, the 
mean caloric intake was significantly less. Despite 
this, the caloric intake was more nearly adequate to 
meet needs, as reflected in the fact that a majority 
of the students were gaining weight (Table 1). In 
addition to the decreased requirement for physical 
activity already noted, one must bear in mind that 
the caloric needs of the new students admitted in 
1960 may have differed from those of the first-year 
students. The dietary record in 1959 was based on 
food consumption of seventy students (twenty-five 
local students had been allowed to live at home) 
whereas in 1960 all students boarded at the school. 
In any case, the evidence of weight records tells 
more about caloric intake in relation to needs than 
does calculation of caloric intake. Several students 
commented, “When we did not work so hard, we had 
plenty to eat.”” They appreciated the fact that efforts 
were being made to improve the school diet, and 
many commented spontaneously that the food was 
indeed better. 

Was anything done to improve the kitchen? When 
I left, food was still being prepared in an iron kettle 
set on three stones over an open fire. Probably many 
of us would have given high priority to some kind 
of kitchen improvement. Yet I believe that more 
was accomplished because the staff worked out pro- 
cedures that seemed feasible and useful to them 
than would have been done if I had made sug- 
gestions freely. When a group of young people from 
Operation Crossroads came in the summer of 1960, 
a temporary kitchen built for them incorporated 
some of the ideas the carpenters had liked when they 
worked on my kitchen. Sooner or later a proper 
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kitchen will be built, but is it not exciting to think 
that having a secondary school in Awo Omamma 
ceemed so important that it was started even though 
the food had to be prepared outdoors, rain or shine? 


Summary 


Three approaches were used to study the adequacy 
of the diet at the Community Grammar School, Awo 
Omamma, Nigeria, and in seeking ways to improve 
it: 

(a) Students were weighed. Many were found 
to have lost weight significantly during the last 
month of school, 1959, thus indicating that the diet 
was low in calories, in relation to the students’ needs. 

(b) A one-week dietary study carried out during 
this interval indicated that the diet was relatively 
low in protein and riboflavin as well. 

(c) A study of the students’ food preferences in- 
dicated one food (pap) which might be eliminated 
altogether and other modifications, as good or better 
from the nutritive standpoint, which would be 
more acceptable to the students. 

After considering the findings of the study, a 
Food Committee composed of staff members im- 
proved procedures for purchasing and storage of 
food and took steps to decrease the physical labor 
required of students. A resurvey of the diet, made 
at the request of the committee, indicated that the 
diet had been qualitatively improved. Moreover, 
many students gained in weight, thus indicating 
that their caloric needs were being more adequately 
met. 
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Looking for a New Idea? 
Pinpoint a need. Needs raise questions. Questions search for 
answers. Answers bring ideas! Answer these questions now... 


What made me “mad” today? __........ 


What took too long? ......... 
What was misunderstood? 
What cost too much? _......... 


What did we waste? _.....00..0022.00..... 
What was too complicated? _........... 


What was just plain silly? _..0000.00... eee 


What job took too many hands? 


What job involved too many motions? .........0......2200....22c200c-2000--e- 


The answers will almost certainly give you a long list of needs, 
Once you have them, look for ways to fill them. And there you are: 


ideas! 


From: Executive Review Vol. XI, Box 1X, 1961. 
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Quality Comparisons 


Frozen and Canned All- 
Green Asparagus Spears’ 
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Manhattan 


AT THE market, throughout the year, the consumer 
has a choice of frozen or canned asparagus. How- 
ever, the quality of the product is usually of greater 
interest to the buyer than the type of asparagus. 
Therefore, the shape, color, aroma, flavor, texture, 
and nutritive value may all influence the acceptabil- 
ity of a product. Some research (1) has indicated 
that it is better to rely on certain brands than on 
price to assure satisfactory quality. Another study 
(2) has shown that it was a mistake to rely on one 
factor alone, when comparing the quality of certain 
market fresh, commercially frozen, and canned 
green beans. 

The work reported here was designed to deter- 
mine differences in over-all quality between com- 
mercially frozen and canned all-green asparagus 
spears packaged under the same brand name. The 
brand chosen was considered high in quality and was 
available locally. Factors investigated included 
aroma, appearance, flavor, texture, percentage ac- 
ceptability, and ascorbic acid content of each sample. 
Palatability scores and ascorbic acid values served 
as indices of quality. 


Procedure 


Both frozen and canned all-green asparagus spears 
were purchased approximately three months after 
the peak of the processing season. Both types of 
asparagus were tested simultaneously, and all tests 
were completed within a three-week period. 

Three cases each of canned and frozen all-green 
asparagus spears of the same brand were bought on 
the local market. The frozen asparagus was stored 
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in a home freezer at approximately —20°F. and 
removed as needed during the study. Each 10-o0z. 
package furnished approximately two and a half 
samples for testing. The canned asparagus was 
stored on a shelf at room temperature until opened. 
Each 14%-0z. can averaged 235 gm. spears and 176 
ml. liquor, or about two samples. 

At each testing period, sufficient packages or cans 
were opened to allow two 100-gm. samples of each 
product to be prepared for scoring by a panel of five 
experienced judges, and two 100-gm. samples to be 
analyzed for reduced ascorbic acid content by a 
modification of the Loeffler-Ponting method (3). 
Sixty-four samples of each product were tested. 

Spears of both frozen and canned asparagus were 
divided into tips and butt ends before cooking. The 
tips measured from 35 to %4 the length of the spears. 
Butt ends were dropped into 75 to 100 ml. boiling 
liquid and cooked 1 min. before the tips were added 
and the cooking completed. It was necessary to 
vary the amount of liquid because of some variation 
in heat during cooking. 

Samples of frozen asparagus prepared for palata- 
bility tests were weighed without thawing, added 
to salted boiling water, and cooked a total of 6 min. 
Canned asparagus was drained 2 min., the samples 
weighed, added to the boiling salted liquid from the 
can, and heated for a total of 3 min. The score card 
used contained descriptive terms and numerical 
scores from 1 to 10, with a score of 5 as standard. 
Judges were also asked to comment and to check 
whether they considered the sample acceptable for 
table use. 

For ascorbic acid determinations, samples were 
prepared in a manner similar to that described for 
palatability tests, except that the cooking liquid 
was unsalted. Also, because there was a minimum 
(approximately 1 Tbsp.) of liquid remaining after 
cooking, the spears and liquid were combined for 
testing. 
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TABLE 1 Mean palatability scores;, acceptability, and ascorbic acid values for commercially frozen and canned 
asparagus spears 

TYPE OF ASCORBIC 

ASPARAGUS AROMA APPEARANCE FLAVOR TEXTURE ACCEPTABILITY ACID 
er ._ es % mg./100 gm, 
Frozen 6.5 6.8 7.0 6.6 100 37 .82 
* * * *** *** *** **K* 

Canned 5.0 5.2 5.4 iy 100 








Possible range, 1 to 10, with 5 as standard. 


***Significant at the 0.1° level. 


The data were subjected to an analysis of vari- 
ance. 
Results and Discussion 


In Table 1 are presented the mean palatability 
scores, percentage acceptability, and ascorbic acid 
values for each type of asparagus. There were sig- 
nificant (P<.001) differences between the frozen 
and canned asparagus for all factors studied except 
per cent acceptability. Both products were consid- 
ered 100 per cent acceptable for the type of aspara- 
gus being evaluated. Mean scores (Table 1) for the 
aroma, appearance, flavor, and texture of the frozen 
spears were significantly (P<.001) higher than for 
the canned. This might be explained by the fact that 
the frozen spears were a rich green color with a 
slightly firm texture, whereas the canned product 
was more yellow-green with a softer texture, which 
made it difficult to prevent broken spears. Comments 
indicated that the judges preferred the frozen as- 
paragus. 

The ascorbic acid content of the frozen spears was 
significantly less than that of the canned (Table 1). 
Considerable frost was in the frozen packages as 
purchased. When weighing the frozen samples di- 
rectly from the package, frost was observed be- 
tween the spears. Thus, part of the weight of the 
sample was frozen moisture, but the exact amount 
could not be determined because the spears were 
cooked from the frozen state. This might have ac- 
counted for somewhat lower ascorbic acid values 
than would have been found if a full 100 gm. of 
spears had been included in the samples. Perhaps, 
also, the ascorbic acid was not extracted as easily 
from the firm frozen spears as from the softer, 
canned ones. In the canned product, part of the 
ascorbic acid is known to be extracted from the plant 
tissue with heating and to be distributed throughout 
the solid and liquid portions (4). This, in addition 
to the fact that liquid from the can instead of fresh 


water was used, might account, in part, for the 
higher ascorbic acid value of the canned sample since 
ascorbic acid is readily water soluble. 

The results of the statistical analyses are given 
in Table 2. 

Values for ascorbic acid in asparagus, as found 
in this study (Table 1), were higher than those in 
the literature (4-7). The difference might have been 
because the spears were all-green and the tip sec- 
tions were at least 2% to % the length of the 
entire spear. Wolf (cited by Dame et al. [8]) found 
the greatest concentration of ascorbic acid in the 
asparagus tips. 

On the average, in the present study, 100 gm., or 
a large serving of either type of asparagus, yielded 
approximately half or more of the daily dietary 
allowance of 70 to 75 mg. ascorbic acid (9). 


Summary 


Both frozen and canned all-green asparagus spears 
were tested and found of acceptable quality. On a 
10-point scale, mean palatability scores ranged from 
5.0 to 7.0, and both types of asparagus were con- 
sidered acceptable 100 per cent of the time. How- 
ever, analysis of variance showed that the frozen 
asparagus spears were significantly (P<.001) more 
palatable than the canned, but had significantly 
(P<.001) lower ascorbic acid values. Nevertheless, 
a large serving of either the frozen or canned as- 
paragus furnished half or more of the daily dietary 
allowance for ascorbic acid. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Edward Smith—1818 (?)—November 6, 1874 

A century ago (1862), Edward Smith began his dietary studies on various groups of 
the population of England in an effort to find the kind of diet that would maintain health 
at the lowest cost. This was before there were any tables of caloric values of food. The 
investigation was begun at the request of (Sir) John Simon to find out what plan of 
spending would give the best nutrition. It was a period of unemployment, and Edward 
Smith travelled to the industrial areas and talked with workers and the unemployed, and 
with doctors and housewives. Every detail of the exact diets consumed, the kind, cost, 
and preparation of the food was noted. Several reports were published, and these show 
Smith’s keen observations and sound interpretation of his data. 

Two years later (1864), he wrote A Practical Dietary for Family, Schools, and the 
Working Classes, in which he stressed the importance of what, some fifty years later, 
were named “the protective foods.” In this book, he said, “Milk next to bread is as truly 
a necessary as any which enters into a dietary of an adult, and should be obtained by 
every person in the kingdom; whilst in reference to the dietary of very young children 
it is the essential food on which life and health depend.” He described proposed low-cost 
dietaries and gave the specific amounts of various foods to be used and their composition 
in terms of carbon and nitrogen—the only analytical data on food then available. This was 
one of the earliest, if not the first, attempt to set quantitative dietary standards. 

Before beginning his work on diets, Edward Smith had carried out intensive studies 
on the chemistry of respiration and the effects of food and on muscular activity. From 
1855 to 1862, he made over twelve hundred careful measurements, many on himself, on 
the quantity of carbon dioxide respired per minute under varying conditions. An out- 
standing paper was read before the Royal Society: “On Inquiries into the Quantity of 
Air Inspired Through the Day and Night, and, Under the Influence of Exercise, Food, 
Medicine and Temperature.” : 

Edward Smith was born at Heanor, Derbyshire, about 1818 and educated at Queens 
College, Birmingham. He studied medicine and took his M.B. (1841) and M.D. (1843) 
degrees, and then took his B.A. and L.L.B. degrees (1848): at the University of London. 
In 1849, he went to Texas at the suggestion of “a body of Gentleman” who wanted in- 
formation about the “general healthfulness” of that part of U.S.A. He travelled from New 
Orleans to Texas and made careful records of the soil, climate, temperature, rainfall, 
winds, and food and described the country as very healthy. 

On his return to England, he practiced medicine, serving as physician to West London 
Lying-in-Hospital and lecturer in botany (1851-52) and anatomy (1853) at Charing | 
Cross Hospital. He was assistant physician to Brompton Hospital for Consumption (1855) 
and published two works on the treatment of consumption. Then followed the period of 
his major work on respiration and dietary studies. In 1863, he was appointed Medical 
Officer of the Poor Law Board. He was a man of ability, a keen observer, and an excel- 
lent organizer of information, an energetic administrator, and an able writer. He pub- 
lished many papers, reports, and several books and made a valuable contribution to 
nutrition and helped to produce a clear idea of the importance of public health. How 
ever, he seemed to stir up controversy wherever he went and to be unable to work 
amicably with his colleagues; perhaps his active mind was too ready to question and try to 
impose his ideas on others. 

Edward Smith died of pneumonia, November 16, 1874 at the age of fifty-six. 

REFERENCES: The late Edward Smith, F.R.S. Brit. Med. J. ii: 653, 1874; Webb, W. W.: 
Edward Smith, Dict. Natl. Biog. 18: 440, 1909; Brockington, F.: Public health at the 
Privy Council. Med. Officer 101: 188, 1959.—Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., 
Dean, School of Home Economics, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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UTILIZATION OF dietary protein is influenced in part 
by the action of certain vitamins. To promote 
growth in many species, vitamin B,., in particular, 
is needed to supplement a vegetable-protein ration. 
In studying vitamin B,. as a growth stimulant in 
human beings, growth might be affected by other 
variables such as differences in thyroid activity, a 
chance cold or infection, or even psychologic dis- 
turbances which affect appetite. However, a vitamin 
B,» deficiency may occur in areas of the world where 
the diet is deficient in animal protein (1). 

There are indications of interrelationships be- 
tween B,., ascorbic acid, and protein. Vitamin B,. 
appears to be involved in protein synthesis through 


its relationship to two amino acids, serine and, 


glycine, in methyl group synthesis (2). The rela- 


‘This study was part of a Northeast Regional Project 
NE-37, Relationships between Protein and Other Se- 
lected Nutrients and Their Metabolism and Utilization, 
a cooperative study involving agricultural experiment 
stations in the Northeast Region, and supported in part 
by regional funds of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Presented in part at the 24th annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Nutrition in Chicago, April 
11, 1960 (Fed. Proc. 19: 418, 1960). Received for pub- 
lication December 1, 1960. 

*Present address: Department of Home Economics, 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 
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tical advice of D. G. Gosslee, Ph.D., and the suggestions 
of H. D. Eaton, Ph.D., Mary L. Greenwood, Ph.D., and 
A. A. Spielman, Ph.D., in carrying out the experiment 
and in the preparation of the manuscript. The technical 
assistance of the following is also acknowledged: Mary 
Breese, Mary Callender, Ko-Cheng Chao, Julianne Kee- 
gan, Jeanne Fortier, Nancy M. Kline, Virginia A. Over- 
ley, and Grace deVries. Gratitude is expressed to the 
twenty students who served cheerfully as subjects. 


tionship of ascorbic acid to protein metabolism 
occurs in the hydroxylation of tyrosine (3). 

Mueller and Will observed (4) that in disease 
states, such as pernicious anemia, with low blood 
levels of ascorbic acid, vitamin B,. appeared to 
return these low levels to normal before body stores 
of ascorbic acid were restored from dietary sources. 
They postulated that vitamin B,., by its ability to 
stabilize SH groups and thus protect other reducing 
substances, such as glutathione and cysteine, might 
prevent rapid oxidation of ascorbic acid. The present 
study was designed to show a possible interrela- 
tionship of vitamin B,. and ascorbic acid to the 
utilization of protein, as well as the independent 
effects of these two vitamins. 

Criteria selected to investigate these relation- 
ships, using young women as subjects, were: nitro- 
gen balance, erythrocyte counts, hemoglobin, 
non-protein nitrogen and amino acid nitrogen in 
blood, and total serum cholesterol. 

If supplementation of the diet with vitamin B,, 
and ascorbic acid increased the utilization of pro- 
tein, an increase in nitrogen retention might be 
expected. However, changes in nitrogen balance 
following vitamin supplementation were slight and 
without statistical significance. Hence the results 
will not be discussed here. 

Changes in hemoglobin values also are not re- 
ported. The responses to the diet, either with or 
without supplementation, were negative in this 
study, although slight rises in hemoglobin values 
following ascorbic acid supplementation of the diets 
of college women have been reported by Leverton 
and Marsh (5). 

Determinations of non-protein nitrogen and amino 
acid nitrogen in blood were carried out to explore 
the possibility that they might reflect the effect on 
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protein metabolism of the vitamin supplementation. 
The results of these analyses, as well as the effects 
of supplementation on erythrocyte counts, are dis- 
cussed. The average change in total serum choles- 
terol as a result of using a low-fat, largely vegetable- 
protein diet for six weeks is also reported. 


Experimental Procedure 


Twenty women students of the University of Con- 
necticut were selected to serve as subjects from a 
group of volunteers following a physical examina- 
tion by the University physician. They ranged from 
eighteen to twenty-seven years in age and from 46 
to 78 kg. in weight. At the time of the physical 
examination, hemoglobin values ranged from 10.6 
to 13.6 gm. per 100 ml. blood. Subjects with medium 
to low values were chosen in order to elicit possible 
hematologic response to vitamin B,.5 and ascorbic 
acid supplementation. 

A controlled dietary experiment was conducted for 
six weeks in a campus dining room under the super- 
vision of the School of Home Economics, with meals 
served seven days a week. The first two weeks served 
as a standardizing period during which all subjects 
ate the same basal diet. During the next four weeks 
the twenty subjects were divided according to a 
completely randomized 2? factorial design (6) into 
groups receiving the four following dietary treat- 
ments. Group I ate the basal diet and served as 
controls. Group II ate the basal diet plus a supple- 
ment of 1000 meg. vitamin B,.. Group III received 
the basal diet plus a supplement of 200 mg. ascorbic 
acid. Group IV were given both 1000 mcg. vitamin 
B,, and 200 mg. ascorbic acid in addition to the 
basal diet. 

The dietary specifications called for 40 to 45 gm. 
protein a day with approximately 85 per cent in the 
form of plant protein to keep the intake of vitamin 
By. at a minimum. The chief sources were cereals, 
bread, macaroni, rice, peas, kidney, and Lima beans. 
The sources of animal protein consisted of 120 gm. 
whole milk daily for breakfast cereal, the protein in 
30 gm. cream for Postum, the 4 per cent milk solids 
in the commercial enriched white bread, and the 
small amount of milk solids and powdered eggs in 
a few commercial baked products. Thus, with milk 
as the chief source of vitamin B,., the dietary intake 
of this vitamin was estimated by calculation to be 
less than 1.0 meg. per day (7). 

Ascorbic acid intake was held at less than 30 mg. 
per day, by selecting foods low in ascorbic acid, 
by cooking all vegetables in a large amount of water, 
and by mashing the potatoes. 

The Recommended Dietary Allowances (8) were 
met for most of the nutrients except the three under 
study, either from the daily food intake or by sup- 
plementation with one capsule daily of B-complex‘ 


‘Supplied by Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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without vitamin B,. and with two, 500-mg. tablets 
of dicalcium phosphate®, containing 120 mg. cal- 
cium. The one exception was the allowance for iron; 
food intake alone provided 80 per cent of this stand- 
ard. 

Extra calories in the form of margarine, French 
dressing, sugar, and ginger ale were allowed ad 
libitum to satisfy individual preferences; intake 
of these was recorded daily. The average intake was 
2154 calories per day, with a range of 1794 to 
2641. The average fat intake was low, averaging 
only 28 per cent of total calories. Approximately 12 
per cent of the fat calories were from cream, 12 
per cent from salad oil, and the remainder from 
margarine and hydrogenated shortening. 

After the two-week standardizing period, supple- 
mentation of the diets with vitamin B,,. and/or 
ascorbic acid was administered by a staff member 
at the evening meal. Crystalline vitamin B,. in 
1000-meg. tablets® was given to Groups II and IV. 
Groups I and III received a placebo tablet’. Capsules 
containing 200 mg. crystalline ascorbic acid> were 
given to Groups III and IV, while Groups I and II 
received placebos’. 

A venous blood sample was taken from each sub- 
ject between 10 and 12 a.m. in the week before the 
study was started, at the end of the standardizing 
period, and at the end of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
weeks. Part of the sample was prepared for frozen 
storage as protein-free filtrate by the method of 
Folin and Wu (9) for the determination of non- 
protein nitrogen and amino acid nitrogen. Non-pro- 
tein nitrogen was determined by a_ blood 
micro-Kjeldahl method adapted by the authors from 
the method of Kind (10). Amino acid nitrogen was 
determined by the method of Frame et al. (11). A 
small portion of each blood sample was centrifuged, 
the serum removed and stored frozen for determin- 
ation of total serum cholesterol using the method of 
Clayton et al. (12). Finger tip blood samples from 
each subject were taken between 10 and 12 a.m. on 
the day preceding the venous blood samples. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 presents the treatment means _ for 
erythrocyte counts, non-protein nitrogen, and amino 
acid nitrogen in blood for each group obtained after 
the two-week standardizing period and at the end 
of the four-week comparison period, as well as the 
means at the end of the comparison period adjusted 
by regression methods for the means at the end 


*Supplied by Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Illinois. 

‘Supplied by Merck and Company, Rahway, New 
Jersey. 

‘Supplied by Merck and Company. 

‘U.S.P. grade, supplied by Merck and Company. 

*Capsules prepared by School of Pharmacy, University 
of Connecticut. 
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TABLE 1 Means for erythrocytes, non-protein nitrogen, and amino acid nitrogen obtained with 
control and three experimental groups 
._ nie STANDARD 
PERIOD GROUP | GROUP Il GROUP Ill GROUP IV DEVIATION® 
Erythrocyte Counts 
millions /mm.* —_—___—___— ee 
Standardizing period 
—unadjusted mean 1.58 +0.064 1.43+0.48 £.50+0.23 £.26+0.24 +031 
Comparison period 
Unadjusted mean 4.2440 .25 4.63+0.44 4.52+0.17 4.60+0 .32 +0 .32 
Adjusted mean £.15 4.62 4.49 4.72 +0 .26 
Non-Protein Nitrogen 7 
mg./100 ml. blood oer 
Standardizing period 
unadjusted mean 25.9 +2.3 24.8 +3.8 26.1 +1.9 27.1 +1.8 +2.6 
Comparison period 
Unadjusted mean 27.1 +3.3 25.4 +2.8 24.8 +1.1 27.6 +1.7 +2.4 
Adjusted mean 27 .2 26.1 24.7 26.9 +1.8 
Amino Acid Nitrogen 
Standardizing period 
unadjusted mean 8 .68+0.35 8 .80+0 .36 8.59+0.84 8 .38+0 .82 +0 .64 
(smparison period 
Unadjusted mean 9.18+0.30 8 .62+0.34 8.64+0.41 8 .65+0 .82 +0.51 
Adjusted mean 9.14 8.52 8.65 8.78 +0 .40 


*20 values. 
TtBased on 5 values per group. 


of the standardizing period. The adjustment of 
means and analysis of covariance were calculated 
according to the Snedecor’s procedures (6). The use 
of covariance to adjust for the uncontrollable genetic 
and environmental conditions by application of 
regression methods to analysis of variance signi- 
ficantly increased the relative efficiency of the ex- 
periment. The relative efficiencies based on the ratio 
of the unadjusted error mean square to the effective 
adjusted error mean square were 144 per cent for 
the erythrocyte counts, 169 per cent for non-protein 
nitrogen, and 161 per cent for amino acid nitrogen 
in blood. 

The mean responses and differential responses 
based on the adjusted means according to the pro- 
cedure of Cochran and Cox (13) are presented in 
Table 2. The mean response represents the differ- 
ence between the mean values for the ten subjects 
with and the ten without one of the two supple- 
ments. The differential responses represent differ- 
ences between the adjusted means for the five 
subjects in each of the four treatment groups. 


ERYTHROCYTE COUNTS 


Positive responses to supplementation were ob- 
tained during the four-week period (Table 2). The 
mean response of the ten subjects receiving vitamin 
B,». was greater than that of the ten subjects receiv- 
ing no vitamin B,., with a difference of 0.355 
million per cubic millimeter. This was shown by 
covariance to be significant at the 2.5 per cent level 
(P < 0.025). The mean response for the subjects 
receiving ascorbic acid was greater than that for 





subjects receiving no ascorbic acid, with a difference 
of 0.215 which just missed being significant at the 
5 per cent level. The interaction between the two 
vitamins was negligible and without statistical 
significance (P > 0.25). 

All but one girl receiving vitamin B,, supple- 
mentation had an increase in red cell count. This 
subject had a menstrual period of longer duration 
than the others. The fact that the means of 
erythrocyte counts for Group I receiving no vita- 
min B,. declined markedly during the six weeks 
suggests that a vegetable-protein diet might eventu- 
ally lead to anemia as reported by Wokes et al. (14). 

The response to the 1000-mcg. supplement of 
vitamin B,,. showed that the level chosen was high 
enough to produce significant results. These normal 
young women, with a normal supply of intrinsic 
factor, were able to utilize the crystalline vitamin 
when orally administered in large dosage. 


NON-PROTEIN NITROGEN AND 
AMINO ACID NITROGEN IN BLOOD 


As seen in Table 1, the means for non-protein 
nitrogen showed very slight changes. The effects of 
vitamin B,. and of ascorbic acid administered alone 
were negative (Table 2). However, when given 
jointly, there was a positive response. The analysis 
of covariance showed that the interaction of the two 
vitamins was very close to the 5 per cent level of 
significance. 

As with the non-protein nitrogen, the response of 
amino acid nitrogen to vitamin B,. and to ascorbic 
acid alone were negative, while the two vitamins 
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TABLE 2 Mean and differential responses based on adjusted means reported in Table 1 
DIFFERENTIAL RESPONSE 
MEAN pace a at ; Se EP SET STANDARD 
VITAMIN RESPONSE* __ RE ee inca ERROR} 
Absent Present Absent Present 
f Erythrocyte Counts 
<— - — millions mm — — incalietns . 
Ascorbie acid +0 .215 +O 34 +O .09 
Vitamin Bie +0 .355 +0.48 +().23 +0.16 
Standard error? +0.12 
Non-Protein Nitrogen 
<_ mg./100 ml. blood —> 
Ascorbic acid —O0.85 — : —2.5 +0.8 
Vitamin Bi» +0.55 —1.1 +2.2 - +1.1 
. Amino Acid Nitrogen 
Ascorbic acid —0.115 -- - —0.49 +0 .26 ee 
Vitamin Bi: —0.245 —0 .62 +0.13 ss +£0.25 


*For differential responses. 
tFor mean response. 


combined produced a positive response, which, by 
covariance analysis, was just short of the 5 per cent 
level of significance. For both non-protein and amino 
acid nitrogen, the interaction was so close to the 
5 per cent level of significance that a few more sub- 
jects might have produced significant results. 


TOTAL SERUM CHOLESTEROL 


Although there have been indications that a vita- 
min B,. deficiency induced hypercholesteremia in 
chicks (15), no significant effects of treatment with 
this vitamin or with ascorbic acid were observed 
for serum cholesterol. However, the average levels 
for the twenty subjects considered as one group 
proved of interest. The average serum level for 
samples taken in the week before the study started 
was 190 mg. per 100 ml. At the end of the first two 
weeks on the plant-protein, low-fat diet, it had 
dropped to 174 mg. per 100 ml. This drop was highly 
significant (P<0.001). From the end of two weeks 
to the end of the sixth week, the decline to a level 
of 166 mg. per 100 ml. was slight but, by “t’’ test, 
was significant at the 5 per cent level (P<0.05). 
The change to a fat intake averaging only 28 per 
cent of calories probably caused this decrease in 
total serum cholesterol, although the use of vegetable 
protein may have had some effect (16). 


Summary 


A six-week dietary experiment, using twenty young 
women subjects, was designed to determine the 
effect of vitamin B,. and ascorbic acid on protein 
utilization. All subjects ate a vegetable-protein, low- 
fat basal diet (40 to 45 gm. protein) for a two-week 
standardizing period. The next four weeks served as 
a comparison period during which the subjects re- 
ceived one of four dietary treatments. Group I 
served as controls, continuing on the basal diet. 


Group II ate the basal diet plus a supplement of 1000 
meg. vitamin B,. daily. Group III were given the 
basal diet plus a supplement of 200 mg. ascorbic 
acid daily. Group IV received both 1000 meg. vita- 
min B,s and 200 mg. ascorbic acid in addition to 
the basal diet. 

At the end of the study, the erythrocyte counts 
were significantly higher for the group receiving 
vitamin B,. than for those not receiving this vita- 
min. A positive response to ascorbic acid supple- 
mentation approached significance. The interaction 
between the two vitamins was negligible and was 
without statistical significance. 

While the effect of either vitamin alone on non- 
protein nitrogen and amino acid nitrogen in blood 
was not significant, the effect of both vitamins to- 
gether approached the 5 per cent level of signifi- 
cance for both criteria. 

The average serum cholesterol level of the twenty 
subjects dropped significantly. 
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Ginger 


One of the first spices used by man to enhance his foods, ginger has retained 
its popularity down through the ages. Its tangy flavor adds eating enjoyment to 
a wide variety of foods, such as fowl, pork, ham, peaches, pears, cream cheese, 
and ice cream. It is used to flavor many types of dishes, such as frostings and 
icings, candies, sauces, puddings, cookies, punches, and fruit and chicken salads. 

The original home of ginger is unknown, although it was cultivated very early 
in tropical Asia from India to China. During the first three centuries of the 
Christian Era, Arabian merchants sailed west from Java and India with ginger 
and other Oriental spices in their holds. About this same time, trade between the 
Roman Empire and the East, particularly India, became quite extensive, and spices 
were shipped from India by way of the Red Sea and Egyptian seaports, and thence 
to Greece and Italy. 

Disecordies (A.D. 40-90), a Greek physician, traveled extensively as a military 
surgeon in the Roman army under Nero. He carefully observed plants, animals, 
and minerals of the lands he visited, and from his observations compiled his famous 
Materia Medica. Ginger was one of the spices cited in this ancient work. 

When ginger was introduced into England is not known, but it was well known 
before the Norman Conquest in 1066. By the thirteenth century, it was as common 
in English trade as pepper and a pound cost only one shilling and sixpence, no 
more than a sheep. This was cheap, as spices were then expensive luxuries. 

Probably the first European to see ginger growing was Marco Polo, some time 
between 1280 and 1290 while he visited the kingdom of the Great Khan. He did not 
describe the plant, however. John of Montecorvine (1292) was the first writer 
to do so. 

Ginger was the first Oriental spice introduced into the New World. Antonia de 
Mendoza, the first Spanish viceroy of New Spain (Mexico), is said to have brought 
ginger plants with him in 1535. The type of plant brought by these early Spanish 
settlers, however, is suitable only for making ground powdered spice and the 
extract. It wasn’t until early in the present century that the Canton-type ginger 
plant was introduced into the West Indies. Today it is used for the best crystallized 
and preserved gingers. 

To make crystallized ginger, the root is saturated with a heavy sugar syrup 
and encased in a coating of hard sugar crystals. Its flavor is pleasantly pungent, 
its color golden amber, its texture firm yet tender. It is available in 14-in. dices 
and 1- and 2-in.-long slices. Approximate nutrients per 1 oz. (about 5 slices) are: 
97 calories, 0.01 gm. protein, 0.01 gm. fat, and 24.18 gm. carbohydrate. It contains 
approximately 14 per cent moisture, 82 per cent sugar, and 4 per cent ginger 
root solids (85 per cent starch, 1 per cent protein, 1 per cent fat, and 16 per 
cent fiber). 

To preserve, green Canton-type ginger root is saturated with and immersed in 
a heavy sugar sirup. Its texture is smooth and semi-firm. It is available in the 
same styles as the crystallized ginger. Its composition per 1 oz. (about 41% tsp.) 
is approximately: 88 calories, 0.005 gm. protein, 0.005 gm. fat, and 22.01 gm. 
carbohydrate. It contains approximately 22 per cent moisture, 76 per cent sugar, 
and 2 per cent ginger root solids—Contributed by Rachael Reed, Director, Con- 
sumer Services, The Borden Company, New York. 
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Adelia M. Beeuwkes, President, 
The American Dietetic Association 


THE NEW President of our Association brings to this 
position of leadership a background of education 
and experience in the science of nutrition and 
dietetics, and years of devoted service to the profes- 
sion. Adelia Beeuwkes has that personal charm, joy 
of life, persistence, patience, administrative ability, 
and deep seriousness of purpose that are among the 
attributes of the leader. 

How does one become a leader and a great person? 
Can one trace the pathway to leadership? Yes, for 
Adelia Beeuwkes we can. We find it in her heritage, 
in the kind of home in which she grew up, and in 
people—some of her teachers and colleagues and 
her long-time friend and house-mate who has helped 
provide that atmosphere of understanding in which 
a vigorous, inquiring mind and strong personality 
needs to be nurtured. 

Adelia Beeuwkes was born in Holland, Michigan, 
and grew up in that tulip center of our country. Hers 
was a rich inheritance, not in worldly goods, but 
in those inner values that shape the character and 
course of life of the individual. Adelia’s grandpar- 
ents came to Holland, Michigan, from the Hague, 
Netherlands, where her grandfather had been cop- 
persmith to the court of the Queen. The treasured 
parlor organ in Adelia’s den and on which she plays 
for her friends is the one her grandfather bought 
so that he could sing hymns at home. Her father, 
Fred, was a gentle, religious man, dedicated to high 
purpose and service to others, and though he did 
not have the privilege of a higher education himself, 
he knew the value of education and made great sacri- 
fices to provide an education for Adelia and her 
brother. He also served for many years as a member 
and President of the local school board. Adelia’s 
mother, Anna Zaalmink Beeuwkes, was a generous, 
outgoing person who believed in service to others; 
she died when Adelia was sixteen, and Adelia became 
the housekeeper and help-mate of her father. 

Adelia grew up with a love of outdoors and was 
an enthusiastic swimmer, but such moments for 
relaxation are now few and far between in her busy 
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life of teaching, research, and writing. However, a 
recently acquired cabin on Beaver Island in Lake 
Michigan, shared with her friend, Vivian Visscher 
(and not forgetting Tiny Tim, the cocker spaniel), 
provides occasional opportunities for retreat to na- 
ture and renewal of the “mountain-top” spirit. 

What to do after high school is always a serious 
decision to be made by teen-agers; it certainly was 
for Adelia. She thought she would like to be a nurse. 
However, one week-end her brother, then in Rush 
Medical School, came home with some of his medical 
friends and they all insisted that Adelia should be 
a dietitian; they felt that dietetics was an impor- 
tant profession of the near future. Adelia followed 
their advice. 

After a year at Hope College in Holland, Michi- 
gan, Adelia left, partly because the chemistry pro- 
fessor did not think chemistry was a specialty for 
“ladies,” and went to Michigan State College where 
she obtained her bachelor’s degree with a major in 
foods and nutrition. A dietetic internship at the 
University of Michigan Hospital brought her under 
the inspiring influence of Dorothy S. Waller, 
Frances McKinnon, and Mable MacLachlan. This 
was followed by the opportunity to work with Dr. 
L. H. Newburgh in his research studies as well as 
in therapeutic dietetics; then to New York Hospital 
as therapeutic dietitian and graduate study at 
Columbia University in the evenings. But soon, in 
response to the urgent invitation from Dr. New- 
burgh, Miss Beeuwkes returned to Ann Arbor and 
worked with him in his research, including his work 
on diabetes and water balance. Dr. Newburgh was 
her inspiration and became her life-long friend. 
Under his guidance, she wrote her thesis, “Dietary 
Treatment of Functional Hyperinsulinism,” and 
obtained her master’s degree in nutrition from the 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The University of Michigan’s School of Public 
Health has remained her professional home, but her 
influence there as a teacher in the Schools of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry and as a writer, speaker, and 
television personality has reached into innumerable 
homes and professional groups not only in this 
country but throughout the world. Three months in 
Central and South America on a World Health Or- 
ganization assignment; participation in the Second 
International Congress of Dietetics in Rome in 
1956; and five years of service (1956-1961) on the 
International Interim Committee for the Third 
International Congress of Dietetics have added to 
her sphere of influence as one who knows the science 
of nutrition and believes in it for the whole man 
and for all people. 


“The pen is the tongue of the mind” and the writ- 
ings from a well trained mind are an essential con- 
tribution to the development of knowledge and the 
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advancement of our profession. Twelve of the twenty 
scientific articles by Adelia Beeuwkes have appeared 
in this JOURNAL. Early in her career, she learned the 
importance of writing and her first article on “The 
Acid Base Content of Food” was published in the 
JoURNAL in November 1936. Her writings beauti- 
fully illustrate her perception of the significant 
problems in dietetics, the scope of her interests, and 
her clarity of expression. Her keen interest in the 
history of nutrition and the breadth of her scholar- 
ship are well demonstrated by her articles: “The 
Prevalence of Scurvy Among Voyageurs to America 
1493-1600” (JOURNAL 24; 300, 1948) and “Early 
Speculations on Diet and Longevity” (28: 628, 707, 
1952). 

As a teacher, Adelia Beeuwkes is at the top. Her 
own intellectual curiosity is a motivating force for 
her students, and her concept of nutrition—not as 
an isolated subject but as an intimate part of several 
disciplines and a vital factor in the well-being of 
man and of nations—has been an inspiration and 
stimulus to all who have worked with her. She has 
infected her students with her own enthusiasm for 
nutrition. 

Whether she is speaking to a youth group, home- 
makers, or scientists, her sound knowledge, bold 
vision, sincerity, enthusiasm, and warm personality 
always “come through.” This is one of the reasons 
why she is in such demand as a speaker throughout 
the country, and her dedication to service makes 
her place on herself a heavy burden of travel and 
speaking engagements. She has devoted herself to 
the fight against food fads and quackery; she has 
boldly conceived and promoted the idea of a nutri- 
tion education foundation which could provide guid- 
ance and coordination to the efforts of those in 
industry, nutrition, and the sciences in interpreting 
to the consumer the facts of nutrition and the out- 
standing research findings in theoretical and clinical 
nutrition. 

She is now engaged in a research study on the 
methodology of dietary surveys. 

Adelia Beeuwkes knows intimately the work of 
The American Dietetic Association because she has 
long been an active member. She has served as 
President of the Michigan and Ann Arbor Dietetic 
Associations and has been delegate from her state 
to A.D.A. In the national Association she has been 
a member of the following committees and boards: 
Study of Life Membership in A.D.A.; History of 
Nutrition and Dietetics (she was a moving spirit in 
the establishment and development of the work of 
this committee for its first ten years) ; Publications; 
Finance; and Dietetic Internship Board. She was 
Chairman of the Community Nutrition Section and 
of the Journal Board; a member of the Council of 
the House of Delegates and of the Coordinating 
Cabinet; and was Speaker of the House of Delegates 
(1956-57). 
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She is a member of Delta Omega (national public 
health honor society) and an honorary member of 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon (national dental honor 
society). 

Her contributions as “nutritionist, teacher, 
author” were recognized by her alma mater in 1955 
when Michigan State College bestowed on her its 
Centennial Award; and in the same year, Mortar 
Board at Michigan State proudly presented her with 
its Centennial Citation for “exemplary leadership, 
scholarship and service.” 

On July 1, 1961, the University of Michigan con- 
ferred on her the signal honor of promotion to the 
rank of Professor of Public Health Nutrition. 

From this background of inheritance, education, 
and environment, we see the development of Adelia 
Beeuwkes as nutritionist, teacher, writer, speaker, 
and scholar. But what of the person? She is a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, and her religion is an 
inherent part of her; she lives it daily. She “loves 
her fellow man” and her fireside is frequently shared 
by her students. Special events, birthdays, and inter- 
ests of her friends are not forgotten—it may be a 
visit, flowers, a small gift, a postcard with an apt 
quotation or needed reference for a book-loving 
friend, or the right note of encouragement to some- 
one in need. Adelia wrote a fine professional paper, 
“The Educated Heart” (JOURNAL 30: 142, 1954), but 
about Adelia herself one can sum it up that she is 
a woman with “The Understanding Heart.” 

Hers is a joyful outlook on life and work is joy, 
too. Nothing is done hastily. Writing is revised, 
rewritten, polished, and re-polished; talks and pro- 
grams are carefully planned, rehearsed, and revised. 
She is a perfectionist, but a perfectionist humanized 
by her love of fun, her gay laughter, and her selfless- 
ness. She is a leader worthy to carry forward the 
goals and aspirations of our founders and past presi- 
dents—E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of 
Home Economics, University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa. 


Mary Swartz Rose Fellowship 


IN 1948, the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., made a 
grant to The American Dietetic Association, estab- 
lishing the Mary Swartz Rose Fellowship which 
annually provides $1000 for graduate study and re- 
search in nutrition or allied fields. The Fellowship 
honors a pioneer in the field whose accomplishments 
personalize the spirit of the award. 

Provisions of qualification for the Mary Swartz 
Rose Fellowship follow: 

Applicants must: (a) be members of The Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association; (b) have ranked in the 
upper quartile of their respective graduating classes 
and have majored as undergraduates in a field 
closely related to that in which the Fellowship is 
sought or have gained equivalent training later; and 
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(c) show promise of making a valuable contribution 
to the profession. 

The recipient of the Fellowship is selected by the 
Awards, Scholarship, and Loan Fund Board of The 
American Dietetic Association, a six-member board 
appointed by the Association’s President, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Board. The President 
and President-Elect of the Association are ex-officio 
members of this board. 

Nominations of candidates shall be accompanied 
by adequate evidence of their training and ability to 
pursue their plans in a satisfactory manner. It is 
expected that applicants interested in newer aspects 
of nutrition or allied fields shall receive considera- 
tion. 

Nominations for the Fellowship and all support- 
ing recommendations shall be in the hands of the 
Executive Director of the Association not later than 
February 15, 1962. Selection of the recipient and 
notification of the candidate chosen shall be made 
not later than April 1. Unsuccessful candidates shall 
be notified at the same time. 


Mead Johnson Awards 


SINCE 1957, graduate awards in dietetics have been 
made possible by an annual grant from Mead John- 
son & Company, Evansville, Indiana. On the recom- 
mendation of the Association’s Awards, Scholarship, 
and Loan Fund Board, these monies have been 
divided each year into two funds, with $2000 to 
provide two awards of $1000 each for advanced grad- 
uate study, and the remainder divided so as to make 
possible ten awards of $500 each for dietetic intern- 
ships. Policies which apply to the granting of these 
annual awards have been worked out by the Awards, 
Scholarship, and Loan Fund Board as follows: 


Mead Johnson Awards to The American 
Dietetic Association for Dietetic Interns 


A fifth year of education beyond a bachelor’s degree 

is recommended in qualifying for membership in 

The American Dietetic Association. This imposes a 

financial problem for the young college graduate and 

his or her family which, in many instances, cannot 
be solved. The inevitable result is the diversion of 
potential dietitians to other occupations. 

A grant from Mead Johnson & Company now 
makes it possible to offer annually ten grants of $500 
each to applicants selected by the Awards, Scholar- 
ship, and Loan Fund Board of the Association. To 
qualify for the Award, the applicant must: 

1. Have completed a bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited college or university with a major in: 
(a) foods and nutrition, (b) institution manage- 
ment, or (c) equivalent educational requirements. 

2. Have met the academic requirements for admission 
to an approved dietetic internship. 

3. Show promise of being a valuable contributing 
member of the profession of dietetics. 
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4. Show evidence of financial need to attain the goal 
of an adequate education in dietetics. 

Have been accepted for an approved dietetic intern- 
ship. 


ol 


The following is the procedure for selection of the 
recipients of the Mead Johnson Scholarship Awards 
for Dietetic Interns: 


1. Selection of the recipients of Mead Johnson Awards 
shall be made by the Awards, Scholarship, and Loan 
Fund Board of The American Dietetic Association 
in accordance with the policy approved by the 
Executive Board. 

2. Applications may be obtained on request from the 
Headquarters office of the Association. 

3. Applications for the scholarships shall be submitted 
by interested college seniors or graduates to the 
Executive Director, The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion by March 15 of each year. Said application must 
include a transcript of college credits and pertinent 
information, including justification for the scholar- 
ship. 

1. The recipients shall be selected by a majority vote 
of the Awards, Scholarship, and Loan Fund Board 
of The American Dietetic Association. In case of a 
tie vote, the President of the Association shall cast 
the deciding vote. 

5. Announcement of the scholarship awards shall be 
made and the monies made available to the recip- 
ients by the Executive Director one month prior to 
the beginning date of the internship. 


Other considerations: 


1. If for any reason a recipient fails to enter the 
internship, the scholarship shall be recalled. 

2. The recipients are expected to practice in the field of 
dietetics for at least a year following the internship, 
barring unforeseen circumstances. 


Mead Johnson Awards to The American 
Dietetic Association for Advanced 
Graduate Education in Dietetics 


Mead Johnson & Company has made funds available 
to The American Dietetic Association for two $1000 
grants for advanced graduate education in dietetics. 
The recipients are to be chosen by the Awards, 
Scholarship, and Loan Fund Board of The American 
Dietetic Association. Administration of the entire 
program is to be carried out by the Association. 
To qualify for the Award, an applicant must: 

1. Be a member of The American Dietetic Association. 

2. Intend to practice in the field of dietetics. 

3. Appear to possess attributes for success in the 
practice of dietetics. 

4. Need funds to help attain his educational goal. 
The following is the procedure for selection of the 

recipients of the $1000 grants for advanced gradu- 

ate education in dietetics: 

1. Selection of the recipients for the Mead Johnson 
grants for advanced graduate education in dietetics 
will be made by the Awards, Scholarship, and Loan 
Fund Board of The American Dietetic Association 
in accordance with the policy approved by the 
Executive Board of the Association. 

”. Recipients shall be selected by the majority vote of 
the Awards, Scholarship, and Loan Fund Board 
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of The American Dietetic Association. In case of a 
tie vote, the President of the Association shall review 
the records and cast the deciding vote. 

3, Any member of the Association may apply for or 
nominate one or more applicants. 

4, Applications may be obtained on request from the 
Headquarters office of the Association. 

5. Applications for the fellowships accompanied by 
complete, pertinent information and justification 
shall be sent to the Executive Director on or before 
February 15 of each year. Immediately on receipt 
of each nomination, the Executive Director shall 
send it to the Chairman of the Awards, Scholarship, 
and Loan Fund Board. 

6, Applicants for the Fellowship shall have the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

a. Be a member of The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. 

b. Have been accepted for or must have already 
embarked on a program of graduate study. 

c. Show need for financial assistance for the com- 
pletion of his program of study. 

d. Be endowed with the attributes for success in 
the practice of dietetics. 

e. Show interest in and intention of continued 
practice in the field of dietetics. 

7. The Board, in selecting recipients, shall give due 
consideration to: 

a. Those applicants who would be able to complete 
their graduate study without interruption if they 
received financial assistance. 

b. Family responsibilities which have made it dif- 
ficult for the applicant to make adequate financial 
arrangement for his graduate education. 

c. Competent dietetic interns who should be encour- 
aged to continue graduate study on completion 
of the internship. Such individuals would not 
have had the opportunity to earn and save for 
graduate study. 

8. Each award of $1000 will be granted for a period 
of one year, the year to begin on September 1, the 
award to be paid in two equal installments. 


Eleanor L. Mitchell Memorial Scholarship 
of The American Dietetic Association 


THIS SCHOLARSHIP was established by friends and 
associates as a memorial to Lt. Colonel Eleanor L. 
Mitchell, Retired, Army Medical Specialist Corps. 
Col. Mitchell began a dedicated career in dietetics 
as an Army civilian dietitian in 1927. She retired 
in 1958. During her career in the Armed Services, 
she served as a dietitian in many Army hospitals, 
director of the approved dietetic internship at 
Walter Reed Hospital, and from 1948 to 1952 held 
the position of Chief, Dietitian Section, and Assist- 
ant Chief of the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 
now known as the Army Medical Specialist Corps. 
She was the second to be appointed to this position 
after the formation of the WMSC. Col. Mitchell 
worked for and was successful in achieving greater 
recognition and status for the Army dietitians. 
Among her many contributions were her successful 
efforts in the reorganization of the food service in 
Army hospitals when dietitians were placed in com- 
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plete charge of the Food Service Division and were 
made responsible to the commanding officer of the 
hospital. 

Rules governing the Eleanor L. Mitchell Memo- 
rial Scholarship, will be: 


QUALIFICATIONS 


(1) Applicant must have met the academic require- 
ments for admission to an approved dietetic intern- 
ship. 

(2) Applicant must have made application for an 
approved dietetic internship. 

(3) Applicant must demonstrate potentialities for 
leadership and possess attributes for success in 
dietetics. 


SELECTION OF APPLICANTS 


(1) Selection of the recipient of the Eleanor L. Mitchell 
Memorial Scholarship shall be made by the Awards, 
Scholarship, and Loan Fund Board of The Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association in accordance with the 
policy approved by the Executive Board of the 
Association for the administration of this scholar- 
ship. 

(2) Application forms may be obtained on request from 
the Headquarters office of The American Dietetic 
Association, 620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois, and shall be submitted by interested 
college seniors to the Executive Director by Feb- 
ruary 15 of each year. 

(3) Application forms for the scholarship should in- 
clude an official transcript of college credits, 
together with a cumulative index of grade points, 
six photographs, and a personal letter stating 
future plans. 

(4) The recipient shall be selected by a majority vote 
of the Awards, Scholarship, and Loan Fund Board; 
ties will be decided by the President of the Associa- 
tion. 

(5) Announcement of the recipient of the scholarship 
shall be made by June 1 of each year, and the 
money made available to the recipient by the 
Executive Director not later than one month prior 
to beginning date of the internship. 


CONDITIONS 

(1) The recipient will apply for, inform the Head- 
quarters office of acceptance, and pursue to comple- 
tion an approved dietetic internship. 

(2) If for any reason a recipient fails to enter the 
internship, the scholarship will be recalled. 

AMOUNT OF AWARD 


The amount of the award will be determined by the 
interest accumulated by the Eleanor L. Mitchell Memo 
rial Fund at the time of the presentation. 


A.D.A. Loan Fund 


TO ENCOURAGE graduate study in the field of nutri- 
tion, dietetics, and food service management, The 
American Dietetic Association maintains a Loan 
Fund for Graduate Study. Members planning to en- 
roll in graduate schools are urged to make use of 
this fund. Policies concerning these loans follow: 
Eligibility: Any person who has been an active 
member of The American Dietetic Association for at 
least two years and wishes to pursue graduate study 
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leading to an advanced degree may apply for a loan. 
No more than three applicants from any one state 
or territory will be considered. 


Home economics graduates about to enter ap- 
proved dietetic internships are also eligible for 
loans, when funds in the Graduate Loan Fund ex- 
ceed by a wide margin the demands of members 
seeking assistance for graduate study. 

How and When to Apply: Applications for loans 
should be made on special forms available from the 
A. D. A. office in Chicago. Application must be ac- 
companied by full credentials, including transcript 
of college credits, photographs, letter of reference, 
and a personal letter stating plans for graduate 
work, time and place contemplated, degree sought, 
and future plans. Applications must be endorsed by 
an officer or a delegate of the state dietetic associa- 
tion to which the member belongs, and by one other 
Association member familiar with the applicant’s 
professional work. 

Special regulations pertaining to dietetic interns 
applying for loans may be found on page 35 of the 
Annual Reports and Proceedings 1951-1952, The 
American Dietetic Association. 

Amount of Loans, Interest, Repayment, and Se- 
curity: Loans for graduate study in any amount up 
to $1000 may be made to qualified applicants, the 
total loans or installments to be adjusted according 
to circumstances. Loans to dietetic interns shall not 
exceed $500. 

Interest on loans shall be charged at the rate of 
2 per cent annually, beginning one year from the 
date of the loan. Repayment of principal should be 
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made as soon as possible to allow other members 
of the Association to benefit from the loan privilege, 
It is expected that all loans will be repaid within 
three years from the date of the loan. 

Security for loans may be provided by promissory 
notes. Loans made to dietetic interns are to be co- 
signed by a responsible person, or may be secured 
by a life insurance policy naming A.D.A. as the 
beneficiary. Terms of loans may not be uniform, but 
may vary according to the facts in particular cases, 

Selection of Loan Recipients: Final selection of 
recipients will be made by the Awards, Scholarship, 
and Loan Fund Board of the Association. The names 
of applicants and recipients of loans may be kept 
confidential if so requested. 


M. Faith McAuley Memorial Loan Fund 


Contributions from members of the Illinois Dietetic 
Association totaling approximately $1200 have been 
turned over to The American Dietetic Association 
to establish the M. Faith McAuley Memorial Loan 
Fund to help dietitians doing graduate work in food 
administration. 

Applications for use of the M. Faith McAuley 
Memorial Loan Fund may be obtained from the Ex- 
ecutive Director, The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. Regulations governing the granting of loans 
from this fund are similar to those listed above for 
the general Loan Fund. 


Other Financial Help 

A number of state dietetic associations and approved 
dietetic internships also offer either scholarships or 
loans to help dietetic interns during their fifth year. 





Sugar in Canned Peas 


Wisconsin canners have begun to put more sugar in the brine for canned peas 
as a result of a consumer study conducted at the University of Wisconsin. The pro- 
portion now is 7.5 to 8.7 per cent, compared with the previous 1.6 and 5.3 per cent. 

The research which led to the change was conducted by K. G. Weckel, W. D. 
Mathias, and Bruce Strong with a panel of families in Madison. Similar tests were 
carried out by the Kroger Food Foundation with families located throughout the 
Midwest. 

Each family received several cans of peas, two at a time, which the various 
family members compared for taste and appearance. The only difference between 
the two cans was the amount of sugar used in canning. A definite preference 
for the highest rates of sugar—between 7.3 and 8.7 per cent (120 lb. sugar for 
each 150 gal. brine)—was indicated. This preference was found for both the 
Madison and Kroger panels. 

With respect to attractiveness, both panels preferred peas canned with a little 
less than the maximum amount of sugar, but still considerably higher than what 
has normally been used. The heaviest sugar concentration resulted in a slight 
decrease in brightness of the peas when measured with a colorimeter. Other 
measurements showed that more sugar resulted in a slight increase in total solids 
and an increase in drained weight of the peas. 

A similar consumer preference test is being conducted on added levels of sugar 
in cream-style corn.—From What's New in Farm Science, University of Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station Annual Report, Part I, Bulletin 552, Spring, 1961. 
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CURRENT 
COMMENT 


The Third International Congress 
of Dietetics—London, 


July 10-to 14, 1961 


ADELIA M. BEEUWKES! 


Professor of Public Health Nutrition, 
School of Public Health, 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor 


In an age when travel facilities are rapidly making 
all men neighbors, and at a time when the impor- 
tance of nutrition is gaining increased recognition 
in therapeutic and preventive medicine, it is appro- 
priate that the field of dietetics should break the bar- 
riers of language and custom and work more ac- 
tively through international channels for the benefit 
of the world’s population. 

Reporting the highlights of the Third Interna- 
tional Congress of Dietetics requires a summary of 
attendance at all three Congresses, so that the 
growing significance of dietetics on the interna- 
tional scene may become apparent. The First Inter- 
national Congress, held in 1952 in Amsterdam, drew 
291 registrants, or whom 35 were from the United 
States. Thirty-one countries were represented. Four 
years later, in 1956 in Rome, registration for the 
Second International Congress jumped to 650, with 
116 attending from the United States. A total of 
thirty-five nations sent representatives. This year, 
growth continued. When the Third International 
Congress met in London in July, forty nations were 
represented in the total registration of 839. United 
States dietitians constituted a little more than one- 
fourth of the attendance, numbering 235. 

Numbers of people, of course, do not always in- 
dicate enthusiasm and genuine interest. In the case 
of these Congresses, however, within a span of only 
nine years, the idea of international sharing of 
problems, programs, and progress has evolved from 
a concept and a dream to an essential reality. The 
International Congress of Dietetics is here to stay! 
The atmosphere of the London meeting suggested 


‘U. S. representative on Interim Committee of the 
Third International Congress of Dietetics. 

*Proceedings of the Congress may be ordered from 
the British Dietetic Association, 251 Brompton Road, 
London S. W. 3; cost per copy is £3 3s, or $10. 
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that future Congresses will continue to grow in 
significance and encourage dietitians in all parts 
of the world to recognize their potential role in 
serving mankind more effectively through the ave- 
nues of high quality food production and service, 
diet therapy, and nutrition education. The science 
of nutrition and the art of dietetics will slowly but, 
we hope, effectively become a vital part of the 
international medical scene. Our challenge is to have 
the vision and the determination to help dietitians 
in many lands to appreciate how essential educa- 
tion is—education that never ceases and which 
justifies our confidence that the objectives of The 
American Dietetic Association may be fulfilled: 
“to improve the nutrition of human beings; to ad- 
vance the science of dietetics and nutrition; and 
to promote education in these and allied fields.” It 
is significant that our objectives do not limit our 
efforts to our own community, state, nation, or 
hemisphere! 


From the moment of registration in London 
through the impressive opening plenary session, 
all of the meetings, field visits, and magnificent 
social events, to the closing session, members of 
the Congress evidenced eagerness to stretch each 
day into more pleasant hours together. The long 
anticipated week seemed to vanish too quickly into 
memories and experiences we will cherish until 
the gavel opens the Fourth International Congress 
of Dietetics in Stockholm in 1965. 


Church House, adjacent to Westminster Abbey, 
was the center of our professional life in London 
during the week of the Third International Con- 
gress. The facilities, including simultaneous trans- 
lation in German, French, and English, provided 
us with a physical environment appropriate to the 
professional, yet warm atmosphere of the Con- 
gress. The program followed the theme, ‘“Tradition, 
Science and Practice in Dietetics.’’? 


The many receptions, the banquet, the coffee 
hours, and the field visits all afforded members of 
the Congress wonderful opportunities to meet and 
chat informally with their colleagues from far off 
lands. And, to the astonishment of the guests, our 
busy British hostesses had set aside one evening 
for visits to the homes of members. Truly, the 
members of the British Dietetic Association left 
nothing undone to provide us with social events 
and a well organized Congress that will long be 
remembered and which will set a high standard for 
dietitians serving as hostesses to future Congresses. 

At the Second International Congress of Dietetics 
held in Rome in 1956, the representatives from na- 
tional dietetic associations voted to determine official 
representation at the Third International Congress 
on the basis of financial contributions from national 
associations during the years intervening between 
the Second and Third Congress. Each national or- 
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ganization was asked to forward funds in the 
amount of 6 cents (American) per member per 
year to the Chairman of the Interim Committee. 
The following countries were entitled to two repre- 
sentatives to the business sessions of the Third In- 
ternational Congress on the basis of having fulfilled 
what they determined to be their financial obliga- 
tions: Australia, Austria, Canada, Denwark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway, South Africa, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, and the United States of 
America. Although forty countries were represented 
in the registration at the Congress, only seventeen 
had financially supported the Congress during the 
intervening five-year period. The official representa- 
tives from the United States were Doris Johnson, 
Ph.D., President of The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, and Adelia M. Beeuwkes, President-Elect. 

The advance payment plan, the generosity of in- 
dustry, the excellent registration at the Congress, 
and the devoted and unselfish work contributed by 
British dietitians permitted the Congress officials 
to report that all expenses have been met and that 
a small surplus will be transferred to the Chairman 
of the Fourth Congress. 

The national representatives voted to continue 
the prepayment plan with the hope that more na- 
tional organizations will assume their share of the 
financial responsibility. They accepted the gracious 
invitation of the Swedish Dietetic Association to 
have the Fourth International Congress of Dietetics 
in Stockholm in 1965. They approved a change of 
title from the “Interim Committee” to the “Inter- 
national Committee of Dietetic Associations.’ Mrs. 
M. Neumiiller (Sweden) will serve as Chairman, 
with a representative from each of the following 
countries on the committee: France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States of America. 

Doris Johnson, Ph.D., President of The American 
Dietetic Association, invited the delegates to hold 
the Fifth International Congress in the United 
States, either in 1969 or 1970. The delegates ac- 
cepted this invitation, appreciating the desirability 
of planning well into the future for a meeting of 
this size and importance. 

Members of The American Dietetic Association 
have evidenced their eagerness to further “the cause 
of dietetics” internationally by their interest in the 
Congress, their willingness to present papers, and 
their generous offers for assistance. American dieti- 
tians have long contributed funds for use in sending 
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. Did you know that menus, as we know them today, date back only to 1835? So 
the National Restaurant Association reports to us. Of course, for thousands of 
years, menus of sorts have been used, taking the forms of listings on walls, slates, 
skins, or having a “waiter” call out the items available. 
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JOURNAL subscriptions toe other countries, and ma 
members have given service in other lands. An eve 
greater number provide facilities in American ho 
pitals and universities for the further experien 
and education of our foreign colleagues. 3 

There will be an interim of only four years } 
tween the Third and Fourth Congress. Mrs. Ney 
miller and her committee request program sug 
gestions for the Fourth Congress not later tha 
July 1962. Consequently, any member of our Asso 
ciation who wishes to be considered as an acti 
program participant in Stockholm in 1965 shox 
correspond with Ruth Yakel, A.D.A.’s Executive 
Director, before May 1, 1962, indicating her y 
ingness to present a paper on a specific subject. © 

This suggestion may appear to be living tomor 
row, today! Nevertheless, an International Congress 
must be planned efficiently and effectively with com 
cern to every small detail. This takes time. The 
Congress in London represented the culmination of 
five years’ work by correspondence, a one-week con 
ference in London in July 1959, and addition 
planning time during the week preceding the Con 
gress. The committee, known as the “Interim Com- 
mittee,” invested much time, effort, and though 
The obvious success of the Congress indicated t 
this investment brought dividends greater than w 
could have dreamed. But, above all, the members of 
the British Dietetic Association are to be con- 
gratulated and thanked for the manner in which 
they tied a thousand little threads together to pro- 
vide a mosaic of professional stature and _ social- 
grace. 

Each member of The American Dietetic Associa- q 
tion can work toward the success of the Fourth @ 
International Congress of Dietetics in a number of 
ways: plan to attend and offer to contribute a paper; 
continue to send JOURNAL subscriptions to other 
countries; seriously plan for effective observation, 
experience, and education of our colleagues from 
abroad who come to visit with us; visit other coun- 
tries; learn another language; and stand tall and 
proud as a member of The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation in your contacts with dietitians from other 
lands. You, as an individual, represent our profes- 
sion; this is no small responsibility. When our col- 
leagues come to visit us, they know the United States 
as it is reflected by individual Americans. Sharing 
what our profession means to us and opening our 
homes is a part of the “Image of America” we hope 
they will take home with them. 
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Courtesy of The Forum of the Twelve Caesars 


For dispensing your dinnerware... 


You can’t afford less than Lowerator° quality 


profes- 
ur col- 
States 
haring 
ng our 
re hope 


Mass feeding operators agree on this: dinner- 
ware ... whether on the table, in the dishroom, 
in storage or in transit . . . represents an invest- 
ment of hard-earned dollars. That’s why so many 
use AMF Lowerator Dish Dispenser Systems for 
maximum use of this large capital investment. 

AMF Lowerator Dispensers are the answer to 
the clean dish dispensing, transporting and stor- 
age problems of all food service operations . . . 
the ultimate in efficient, service-level dispensing 
and storage. They minimize re-handling, speed 
service, reduce breakage, and meet the highest 


sanitation and housekeeping standards. 
Lowerator quality is the composite of many 
exclusive features. Years of experience went into 
their design and development. They are the rea- 
son AMF Lowerator has no equal! 
Whatever your clean dish dispensing and 


storage problems, your Food Service Equipment 
Dealer will help you plan the proven solution— 
an AMF Lowerator Dish Dispenser System. Call 
him ... or write the Lowerator Division, Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Company, AMF Build- 
ing, 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


nf) LOWERATOR...there is no equal 


LOWERATOR is a registered AMF trademark for the original, proven, self-leveling dispenser system. © AMF Co, 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 38, August, 1961 

*Absorption of protein, fat and carbohydrate 
and their digestion products from the small 
intestine. F. P. Brooks.—p. 133. 


Absorption of Protein, Fat, and 
Carbohydrate. Numerous studies have 
indicated that the small intestine con- 
tains a mixture of the constituents of 
food. An interesting problem of ab- 
sorption is whether certain anatomic 
portions of the small intestine are spe- 
cialized for the absorption of certain 
substances. In the case of fat, the ob- 
servations in man, the dog, and the 
rat indicate that rate of absorption 
is greater in the proximal small intes- 
tine. In rats, most of the fat of olive 
oil was absorbed in the ileum. Dogs 
with resection of the ileum had great- 
er steatorrhea than those in which 
other portions of the small intestine 
had been removed. Similar conclusions 
have been drawn from human patients 
with intestinal resection. For carbo- 
hydrate, there appears little doubt 
that the rate of absorption of glucose 
is greater in the jejunum than the 
ileum. This has been found both in 
isolated rat intestinal segments and in 
intubation studies in man. Greater 
absorption of amino acids in isolated 
proximal intestinal segments com- 
pared with distal ones has been found. 
Much has been learned about factors 
in the intestine itself concerned with 
absorption. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 
Vol. 82, August, 1961 

*Vitamin K administration and neonatal hyper- 
R. M. 
Barnes.- 


bilirubinemia of unknown etiology. 
Hill, J. H. Kennell, and A. C. 
p. 320. 

Vitamin K Administration. A dou- 
ble-blind study was performed with 
women in labor; 266 were given vita- 
min K and 267 a placebo (saline). A 
bilirubin level of 12 mg. or more per 
100 ml. developed in 7.2 per cent of 
the babies in the vitamin K group and 


4.8 per cent of those in the placebo 
group. The incidence of potentially 
dangerous levels of bilirubin was five 
times as great in the vitamin K group 
as in the control group. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 51, August, 1961 

*The function of food additives. J. F. 
honey.—p. 1101. 

*Dietary intake of individuals followed through 
infancy and childhood. V. A. Beal.—p. 
1107. 

*Experiences with ground water contamination 
in unsewered areas in Minnesota. F. L. 
Woodward, F. J. Kilpatrick, and P. B. 
Johnson.—p. 1130. 


Ma- 


Food Additives. This article reviews 
the functions of food additives and 
their regulatory control. Intentional 
additives are those deliberately intro- 
duced to accomplish a specific func- 
tion. Nutrients comprise an important 
class of additives. Incidental additives 
are those which unavoidably become 
components of food but serve no useful 
purpose in the finished food. Although 
they may serve no useful function in 
foods, they are of vital importance to 
the over-all food economy. Regulatory 
control over the use of food additives 
is based primarily on the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, 
together with the Pesticide Chemicals 
Amendment of 1954, the Food Addi- 
tives Amendment of 1958, and the 
Color Additives Amendment of 1960. 
The provisions of the Food Additives 
Amendment are discussed. 

Dietary Intake of Children. A longi- 
tudinal study of healthy children with 
similar cultural and _ socio-economic 
backgrounds was made to observe nu- 
trient intakes. In this paper, the au- 
thor reports on the intake of some se- 
lected nutrients from birth to eight 
years of age. A wide range of intake 
of nutrients was found. A smooth 
curve of increase in intake is evident 
in the first six months and between 
four and eight years of age, but there 
are irregularities in intake during 
late infancy and the early preschool 
years. Sex differences in intake are 
apparent from birth and become more 
pronounced after the first six months. 
Each child tended to maintain a char- 
acteristic level of intake, and individ- 
ual variation was evident even within 
a family. 

Ground Water Contamination. The 
rapid development of new dwelling 
areas after the World War II led to 
the mass use of individual water sup- 
plies and sewerage systems. These 
authors present evidence of ground 
water contamination in unsewered 
areas in Minnesota. In 1959, over 40 
per cent of the water supplies in a 
large suburb of Minneapolis yielded 
water containing elevated concentra- 
tions of sewage chemicals. Chemical 
methods to examine water for contam- 
ination are discussed. The Minnesota 
Department of Health has urged af- 
fected communities to regulate by or- 
dinance the construction and recon- 
struction of individual wells during 
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the interim preceding central water 
supply installation. Communities have 
also been urged to install central sew- 
age collection and disposal systems. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 31, July, 1961 

*Serum lipids, hypertension and coronary ar. 
tery disease. M. J. Albrink, J. W. Meigs, 
and E. B. Man.—p. 4. 

*Hypercholesteremia and nicotinic acid. A 
long-term study. K. G. Berge, R. W. Pp. 
Achor, N. A. Christensen, H. L. Mason, 
and N. W. Barker.—p. 24. 


Serum Lipids and Heart Disease. 
The serum lipids were measured in 
115 patients who had suffered a myo- 
cardial infarction at least ten days 
previously and in 397 apparently 
healthy men of various ages. All were 
in the post-absorptive state. A smaller 
number of normal women and women 
who had suffered coronary attacks 
was also investigated. A few persons 
with diabetes were considered sepa- 
rately. Serum triglyceride concentra- 
tions were increased above 5.4 mEq 
per liter in 5 per cent of 73 normal 
men twenty to twenty-nine years of 
age, in 36 per cent of 325 normal men 
aged thirty and over, and in 82 per 
cent of all patients with coronary 
artery disease. High serum cholesterol 
concentrations or hypertension ap- 
peared to increase the risk of coro- 
nary disease in persons with high se- 
rum triglycerides, but alone seemed 
to carry little risk. An exception was 
the occurence of high serum choles- 
terol without high serum triglycer- 
ides in a few patients under age fifty 
with coronary artery disease. At all 
ages, however, the majority of pa- 
tients exhibited an increase in serum 
triglyceride concentration as the most 
characteristic abnormality. 

Hypercholesteremia and Niacin. Ni- 
acin, in doses of 1.5 to 7 gm. a day by 
mouth, has been administered to sixty- 
six persons with hypercholesteremia. 
Eighty per cent of the fifty-one persons 
treated for at least one year, whose 
mean pretreatment value for plasma 
cholesterol was 327 mg. per 100 ml., 
had a mean value of less than 250 mg. 
per 100 ml. for plasma cholesterol dur- 
ing the three-month interval of opti- 
mal response. The hypocholesteremic 
effect of niacin was sustained with 
continued treatment and was associ- 
ated with a decrease of fatty acids 
and of the plasma ratio of cholesterol 
to phospholipid. Although subjective 
improvement with respect to symp- 
toms of coronary and peripheral ar- 
terial insufficiency was noted by many 
persons during treatment with niacin, 
objective evidence of improvement in 
regard to clinical signs of athero- 
sclerosis was lacking, and death from 
the complications of atherosclerosis 
occurred in eleven persons during or 
after treatment. Side effects, partic- 
ularly gastrointestinal irritation and 
cutaneous flushing, abnormal results 
in tests of hepatic function and carbo- 
hydrate tolerance, occurrence of 
hyperuricemia and, more rarely, of 
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jaundice, have been associated with 
use of large doses of niacin. The con- 
tinued careful use of this agent in the 
investigative treatment of hyper- 
cholesteremia is warranted and may 
ultimately provide insight into the 
possible value of lowering elevated 
levels of cholesterol in the blood as 
a means of treating or preventing 
atherosclerosis. 


ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 

Vol. 78, August, 1961 

*Kwashiorkor — present problems. st Dabs 
dorff.—p. 293. 


Kwashiorkor. This article is re- 
stricted to a discussion of some con- 
troversial problems and the position 
of kwashiorkor among other mal- 
nutrition entities in adults and in the 
white race. A chaotic nomenclature 
exists—more than fifty names illus- 
trate the disease. Terms commonly 
used in nutritional disorders are dis- 
cussed (including marasmus, mehl- 
nahrschaden, dystrophy, atrophy, mal- 
nutrition, and so on). Pathogenesis, 
biochemistry, histo-pathology, symp- 
tomatology, and diagnosis of kwash- 
iorkor are reviewed. Unusual case 
histories are included. Prevention and 
treatment are covered. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 

No. 5242, June 24, 1961 

*Phenformin as adjuvant oral therapy in dia- 
betes. A. Bloom and J. G. Richards.—p. 
1796. 

No. 5245, July 15, 1961 

*Childhood obesity. J. K. Lloyd, O. H. Wolff, 
and W. S. Whelen.—p. 145. 

No. 5248, August 5, 1961 

*Canned foods and cancer.—p. 362. 


Phenformin in Diabetes. Of 1450 pa- 
tients with diabetes mellitus attending 
a clinic, 587 (40.4 per cent) were 
controlled on simple dietary restric- 
tion, 608 (42 per cent) required in- 
sulin, and the remainder 255 (17.6 
per cent) took oral hypoglycemic 
agents. Those deemed suitable for 
oral therapy who failed to respond 
to chlorpropamide were given phen- 
formin in small doses as an alternative 
or as adjuvant therapy. Of twenty- 
three such patients, nine responded 
to phenformin alone, but fourteen 
responded only when the phenformin 
and chlorpropamide were given. Phen- 
formin when administered daily in a 
single 100-mg., slow-disintegrating 
capsule appeared to offer as effective 
clinical control as when given in 
divided doses as tablets. 

Childhood Obesity. In a nine-year 
prospective study of ninety-eight chil- 
dren with simple obesity, their ulti- 
mate height was found to be signif- 
icantly below standard, even though 
before the onset of puberty it had 
been above the standard. There was 
a strong tendency for the obesity to 
recur after initial weight reduction 
and then to persist into young adult 
life. At the last examination, only 
one-fourth of the group had achieved 
normal or near normal weight (less 
than 20 per cent overweight) ; among 
the girls, the proportion of grossly 


overweight patients (above 80 per 
cent overweight) was greater than at 
the first examination. Energetic treat 
ment of childhood obesity, followed by 
prolonged supervision to prevent re- 
lapse, is important in preventing adult 
obesity with its well recognized influ- 
ence on morbidity and mortality. 

Canned Foods and Cancer. Most of 
the research on canning has_ been 
towards eliminating hazards from 
bacterial contamination and acute or 
chronic chemical intoxication. The 
possibilities of hazards from canning, 
however, are contamination with 
metals present in the tin-plate from 
which the can is made and the solder 
with which it is sealed, and with the 
lacquer with which it is lined. Of 
course, many metals are present as 
traces in raw food; these may be 
derived from the soil, from atmos- 
pheric deposition, or from spraying. 
Metals may accidentally become mixed 
with food due to contact with machin- 
ery or during storage or cooking in 
metal containers. Before digestion, 
food comes in contact with metal cut- 
lery and the metal fillings of teeth. 
Little is known about the contribution 
of most of these potential sources and 
even less about the possible cancer 
hazards of the chronic ingestion of 
many of the metals concerned. The 
concentrations of the more toxic 
metals in food are controlled by legis- 
lation or by recommendations of advi- 
sory committees. These controls appear 
to be adequate safeguards against 
acute and most forms of chronic 
toxicity. However, with the increasing 
awareness of the possible cancer haz- 
ard from heavy metals, the biologic 
testing of these metals is an urgent 
matter. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 84, July 22, 1961 

*Cirrhosis of the liver. Observations on 75 cases 
from the University of Alberta Hospital, 
Edmonton. D. R. Amies.—p. 188. 

Vol. 85, August 5, 1961 

*Diabetes mellitus: A study of the practicability 
of life insurance. D. J. Breithaupt and 
R. B. Leckie.—p. 299. 

Vol. 85, August 12, 1961 

*Cystic fibrosis of the pancreas. W. A. Co- 
chrane.—p. 371. 

Vol. 85, August 19, 1961 

*The Pine House (Saskatchewan) Nutrition 
Project. II. S. C. Best, J. P. Gerrard, 
A. C. Irwin, D. Kerr, M. Flanagan, and 
M. Black.—p. 412. 


Hepatic Cirrhosis. Cirrhosis of the 
liver is now the eighth leading cause 
of death in adults in Canada; in the 
U. S., it is fourth. Hepatic cirrhosis 
continues to present diagnostic diffi- 
culties, especially in regard to its 
etiology, and frequently its existence 
is unsuspected. The case histories of 
seventy-five patients with hepatic 
cirrhosis of all types encountered in 
a ten-year period are reviewed, and 
an attempt at an etiologic diagnosis 
is made. Thirty-three cases were due 
to alcoholism, 12 followed infectious 
hepatitis, 12 were idiopathic, 7 were 
biliary in type, while 5 were associated 
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with cardiac disease, 3 with hemo- 
chromatosis, and 2 with multiple fac- 
tors. The male predominance in the 
alcoholic group and in those with 
hemochromatosis is striking. In con- 
trast, biliary cirrhosis is more fre- 
quent in women and in a large pro- 
portion of the cirrhosis following 
hepatitis. Occupation appeared to have 
no bearing on the type of cirrhosis 
except for that of bartending in the 
alcoholic group. A strong impression 
was gained that dietary inadequacy, 
particulariy in respect to protein, was 
the most important factor in all types 
of portal cirrhosis. Although difficult 
to evaluate, information with regard 
to diet should be sought in every case. 

Insurance for Diabetic Persons. The 
mortality experience among carefully 
selected insured diabetic persons is 
presented. Such persons show an in- 
creased mortality from cardiovascular- 
renal disease. Those who have diabetes 
from early in life and those with 
diabetes for more than ten years 
when issued a policy show compara- 
tively high mortality ratios. The dura- 
tion of the diabetes, the amount of 
insulin used, the amount of sugar in 
the urine, and the frequency of deter- 
mining blood sugars seem to be impor- 
tant in anticipating mortality ratios. 
With the physician’s cooperation, in- 
cluding the completion of question- 
naires on the insured person, and the 
observance of the doctor’s instructions 
by the “patient,” life insurance can 
be offered to selected diabetic persons 
with allowance for a moderate extra 
mortality. 

Cystic Fibrosis. The pancreatic de- 
ficiency of cystic fibrosis is irrevers- 
ible, and the susceptibility to respir- 
atory infection and heat prostration 
is also permanent. The dietary objec- 
tive is to provide an abundance of 
calories and vitamins in spite of the 
nutritional handicaps. The state of 
nutrition and the character of the 
stools are improved with a_high- 
protein, high-carbohydrate diet in 
which fat is moderately restricted. 
In some patients, marked fat restric- 
tion is needed. However, there is great 
individual difference in the need for 
dietary restriction, and some patients 
may tolerate almost normal amounts. 
Supplements of water-soluble vita- 
mins are given in twice the usual 
prescribed dosage. Pancreatic substi- 
tution therapy, in the form of gran- 
ules, powder, or tablets with each 
meal, is of great help in improving 
the utilization of dietary fat and pro- 
tein. During excessively hot weather, 
2 to 4 gm. added sodium chloride 
daily may be given, but this is prob- 
ably unnecessary in the management 
of most cases in Canada. 

The Pine House Nutrition Project. 
In the late winter and early spring 
of 1958, two groups of children living 
in isolated Indian and Metis settle- 
ments in northern Saskatchewan were 
examined and studied. The children 
were not in a state of optimal nutri- 
tion, but there was no gross mal- 
nutrition and their diet, though monot- 
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doubles the polyunsaturates 
to answer the need for an 
all-purpose shortening 1n line 
with changing views on dietary fat 


You, as a dietitian, know that the latest research 
indicates the desirability of adequate sources 
of polyunsaturates (linoleic acid) even in nor- 
mal diets. And for special diets, you know the 
importance of including tasty foods to insure 
adherence to the nutritional regimen. 


Helps you plan diets that will be followed! 
You know the desirability of real shortening for 
all frying and baking because of the wonderful 
eating characteristics it alone gives to many 
foods. In fact many of our favorite foods, for 
example most cakes, cookies, and pastry can 
only be made satisfactorily with real shorten- 
ing. And you know how difficult it is to give wp 
favorite foods—even for medical reasons. 


The importance of new Crisco 


Hence the importance of new, improved 
Crisco. A highly unsaturated vegetable short- 
ening, new Crisco now provides approximately 
double the linoleic acid (23-26 per cent) of 
other leading all-purpose shortenings — and a 
total of 72-78 per cent unsaturates. In one-half 
cup of new Crisco there are actually 22 grams 
of linoleic acid. 

For you, this technical achievement means 
relief from worry about shortenings because 
use of highly unsaturated new Crisco permits 


enjoyment of the advantages of the finest vege- 
table shortening — yet it also permits you to 
prepare menus that are on the preferred side 
dietetically. 

Can be recommended with confidence 


New Crisco achieves a more favorable level of 
preferred unsaturates in line with current fat 
concepts and can be recommended with con- 
fidence. Crisco’s outstanding digestibility, per- 
formance, appearance, and all-purpose versa- 
tility are unchanged. 
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of the nutritionist and the physician. 00861 
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onous, appeared to contain sufficient 
protein, derived from a liberal supply 
of fish supplemented by a little moose, 
deer, beaver, and muskrat. In Feb- 
ruary 1960, the two settlements at 
Pine House and Pelican Narrows were 
revisited. The children were re-exam- 
ined, weighed, and measured, and 
blood was taken for measurement of 
the hemoglobin, total protein, choles- 
terol, ascorbic acid, carotene, and vita- 
min A levels. There was no appreciable 
difference between the heights and 
weights of the children in 1958 and 
1960, either at Pine House, where they 
had supplementary food, or at Pelican 
Narrows, where they had not. The 
vitamin A levels were appreciably 
higher in the children who received 
the dietary supplements. The nutri- 
tional status of these children, 
although not optimal, was adequate. 


CIRCULATION 

Vol. 24, August, 1961 

*Study of the hyperlipemia 
Serum chylomicron fatty acid patterns of 
hyperlipemic patients before and after the 
ingestion of different food fats. P. T. Kuo, 
A. F. Whereat, D. R. Bassett, and E 
Staple.—p. 213. 


mechanism of 


Mechanism of Hyperlipemia. An at- 
tempt was made to identify the source 
of the plasma chylomicrons in hyper- 
lipemic patients by analyzing their 
serum chylomicron fatty acids during 
fasting and at various. intervals 
after the feeding of cream, corn, and 
coconut oils. On a full American diet, 
after 12 hr. fasting, the fatty acid 
pattern of the very light serum chylo- 
microns reflected that of the ingested 
fats, consisting chiefly of a mixture 
of saturated animal fats. The effect 
of food fats was less evident in the 
heavier serum chylomicrons and very 
low density lipoprotein fraction where 
the pattern of endogenously synthe- 
sized fat predominated. A low-fat diet 
in eight of ten patients caused a 
significant lowering of the serum 
chylomicron (triglyceride) concentra- 
tion and a shift of chromatographic 
pattern of the very light serum chylo- 
microns toward that of the non- 
hyperlipemic subjects. Thus the clear- 
ing of the exogenous fats from the 
serum permitted the endogenous lipids 
to dominate the picture. A low caloric 
rice-and-fruit diet aroused a_tem- 
porary acceleration in the mobilization 
of fat from the body depot in two 
patients. In them, the fatty acid com- 
position of serum chylomicrons, the 
very low density lipoproteins, and the 
depot fat were similar. Dietary fat 
contributed directly to alimentary 
lipemia of the normal and diseased 
subjects. At or near the peak of ali- 
mentary lipemia, the composition of 
the very light serum chylomicrons of 
all subjects was practically identical 
with the ingested fat. Alimentary 
lipemia of hyperlipemic patients was 
intensified and prolonged. 


FEDERATION PROCEEDINGS 


Vol. 20, Part I, July, 1961 
*Nutritional significance of selenium 
3). Introduction. 


(Factor 
K. Schwarz.—p. 665. 
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*Development and status of experimental work 
on Factor 3-selenium. K. 
666. 

*Nutritional effects of selenium compounds in 
chicks and turkeys. M. C. 
M. L. Scott.—p. 674. 

*A review of selenium responsive diseases of 
New Zealand livestock. W. J. Hartley and 
A. B. Grant.—p. 679. 

*Experimental results with selenium in white 
muscle disease of lambs and calves. J. R. 
Schubert, O. H. Muth, J. E. Oldfield, and 
L. F. Remmert.—p. 689. 

*Biochemical interrelations between selenium 
and sulfur in plants and microorganisms. 
A. Shrift.—p. 695. 


Schwarz.—p. 


Nesheim and 


Nutritional Significance of Selen- 
ium. In animal tissues and in most 
nutrients, selenium, one of the rarer 
elements, occurs normally and physio- 
logically in very small amounts. It is 
organically bound (as Factor 3) and 
highly effective in the prevention and 
cure of a large variety of fatal defi- 
ciency diseases in animals. The nutri- 


tional importance of Factor 3- 
selenium has been recognized only 
recently. Although a fair idea is 


known of the chemical properties of 
Factor 3-selenium as it occurs in 
nutrients and in the organism, the 
exact chemical structures of the active 
compounds remain to be determined. 
In this symposium, several papers 
concerning the effects of selenium 
compounds in deficiency diseases of 
animals are presented. These include: 
“Nutritional Effects of Selenium Com- 
pounds in Chicks and Turkeys,” “A 
Review of Selenium Responsive Dis- 
eases of New Zealand Livestock,” and 
“Experimental Results with Selenium 
in White Muscle Disease of Lambs and 
Calves.” Also discussed are “Biochem- 
ical Interrelations Between Selenium 
and Sulfur in Plants and Microorgan- 
isms.” The results in animals under 
experimental as well as field condi- 
tions could be taken to indicate that 
Factor 3-active selenium compounds 
might have useful applications in the 
human. The first clinical use of this 
compound has been attempted in chil- 
dren suffering from  kwashiorkor. 
Patients characterized by very slow 
weight gain responded immediately 
with a gain, and an increase in food 
intake. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 15, August, 1961 

*The “multiplier effect’’ of frozen food tech- 
nology on American life. H. C. Diehl.—p. 
14, 

*Studies on frozen fish. II. Some chemical 
changes occurring during frozen storage. 
P. L. Sawant and N. G. Magar.—p. 347. 

*Effect of room temperature vs. refrigerated 
storage on quality of canned fruit and veg- 
etable products. A. L. Brody and K. 
Bedrosian.—p. 367. 

*The effect of internal temperature and time of 
cooking on the palatability of pork loin 
roasts. N. L. Webb, N. B. Webb, D. 
Cedarquist, and L. J. Bratzler.—p. 371. 


Frozen Food Technology. This arti- 
cle demonstrates how the frozen food 
industry has multiplied. From the 
preservation of cherries and berries in 
the beginning, freezing has expanded 
into other commodity fields—frozen 
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fisheries’ products, meat products, 
bakery products, candies, and military 
rations. The multiplier effect of the 
frozen foods industry has also had its 
influence on the economics of farming 
and on enterprises concerned with the 
packaging, storing, and handling of 
frozen products. The vast number of 
prepared or convenience frozen food 
products, not only conventional but 
also of exotic and gourmet character, 
has offered a variety of choice to the 
American consumer. 


Changes in Frozen Fish in Storage, 
The effect of frozen storage and glazes 
on some chemical changes in fish was 
studied. Moisture content and total 
amino-nitrogen decreased, whereas 
total protein nitrogen apparently in- 
creased. Loss in total amino acids and 
change in FDR index (net utilization 
of proteins) was observed during 
frozen storage. The changes mentioned 
above were slowed by glazes. The ratio 
of Ba-acetate nonprecipitable ribose 
to total ribose increased. 

Storage of Canned Fruit and Vege- 
table Products. Twenty-six commer- 
cially canned fruit and_ vegetable 
products were stored at 75° to 80°F, 
and at 34° to 36°F. to study color and 
flavor changes during normal and 
refrigerated storage and to demon- 
strate subjective changes that may 
accompany reported nutritive losses. 
All products displayed some color and 
one or more flavor changes at higher 
storage temperatures. Changes were 
generally significantly slowed by the 
lower temperatures. Changes observed 
at 75° to 80°F. storage were very 
marked quality loss in ten products: 
six fruit drinks, two fruit-pie fillings, 
one fruit, and one vegetable product. 
Four products showed moderate 
change; eight displayed slight changes; 
and one was benefited by higher tem- 
peratures. 

Cooking Effects on Pork Loin Palat- 
ability. The effect of different internal 
temperatures and cooking time on the 
palatability of pork loin roasts was 
determined. The pork was cooked at 
176.6°C. to internal temperatures of: 
85°C.; 78.9°C.; 65.6°C.; and main 
tained at 65.6°C. for 1 hr. Tenderness 
scores were reduced as internal] tem- 
perature was increased, and slightly 
increased as time was_ prolonged. 
Flavor scores increased with internal 
temperature. Cooking time, drip loss, 
evaporation loss, and total loss during 
cooking rose as internal temperature 
and cooking time were increased. There 
were no. significant differences in 
carving losses due to differences in 
internal temperature or cooking time. 


GERIATRICS 


Vol. 16, August, 1961 

*Dietary cholesterol and the pathogenesis of 
atherosclerosis. W. E. Connor.—p. 407. 

Vol. 16, September, 1961 

*Bodies of older persons contain much fat. W. 
C. Alvarez.—p. 490. 


Diet and Atherosclerosis. A close 
relationship probably exists between 
dietary cholesterol and coronary heart 
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The Two Minute Story of the Quiet Miracle 


A quiet miracle? 

Since 1941, practically all cereal foods in U'S. diet 
have been enriched. B-vitamins—thiamine, niacin 
and riboflavin—as well as food iron have been added 
to bread, flour, processed cereals, white rice, corn 
meal and macaroni foods—without changing taste 
or color . . . without adding calories or cost. 

Since 1941, deficiency diseases caused by diet in- 
adequate in thiamine, niacin and riboflavin have all 
but disappeared. The occurrence of iron deficiency 
anemia has been materially reduced. Enrichment 
accomplished a quiet kind of miracle—to bring 
better health to all through better nutrition for all. 
Inthe American tradition, enrichment was voluntary 
—the combined work of science, medicine, govern- 
ment and industry. 


Philosophy of enrichment 
In 1939, the American Medical Association recom- 
mended adding synthetic nutrients to general pur- 
pose foods to make up deficiencies in popular diet. 
By that time, scientific and industrial research made 
enrichment not only possible but commercially 
practical. Nutritionists were alarmed by surveys 
showing great public need for certain nutrients. 
The fortification of margarine with vitamin A; 
milk with vitamin D; table salt with iodine; the 
restoration of breakfast cereals; and enrichment of 
bread, flour and similar foods have since resulted. 
The addition of these needed vitamins, minerals and 
other dietary essentials to general purpose foods 
was urged in the interest of public health. 


History of enrichment 
Even in 1939, some bakers and millers were adding 
B-vitamins, non-fat dry milk and sometimes vitamin 
D to improve their products nutritionally. But 
definition and agreement were needed. 

After many hearings, the term ‘“‘enriched’’ was 
adopted by the U.S. Food & Drug Administration 
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to describe the addition of specified amounts of 
thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and iron to popular 
cereal-based products. Enrichment standards were 
issued May 27, 1941, and later amended as enrich- 
ment was made mandatory for the duration of the 
War. Since 1946, enrichment laws have been adopted 
by more than half the states. Today it is estimated 
that 80 to 90 percent of all breadstuffs, family flour 
and macaroni foods are enriched. 


Public health benefits 

Beriberi, pellagra and ariboflavinosis are related 
diseases caused by diet deficient in thiamine, niacin, 
and riboflavin. Once common ailments, they affect 
heart, mind, skin and nervous system. Since enrich- 
ment, they have almost disappeared. Physicians 
now rarely find evidence of beriberi, pellagra or 
riboflavin deficiency, even in chronic alcoholics 
among whom these diseases were formerly prevalent. 
The occurrence of iron deficiency anemia has also 
been lessened. 

Credit for this revolutionary achievement . . . this 
quiet miracle in public health . . . in nutrition .. . 
has been given the enrichment program and those 
who made it possible. 


Benefits-to youand your family 
Improved public health means better family and 
personal health. Through enrichment—bread and 
other products of flour and wheat have been made 
so nutritious that they can improve any normal diet 
—even those designed for weight reduction. Low in 
fat and not excessive in calories, enriched products 
contribute generous supplies of thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin and iron to our national food supply. En- 
richment makes U.S. bread nutritionally the best in 
history . . . one of the best breads in the world today. 
Always look for the word “ENRICHED” on the 
label of the bread, flour, corn meal, rice, macaroni 
or other cereal products you buy. 
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disease. Current studies have shown 
that the substitution of the _ poly- 
unsaturated vegetable oils for sat- 
urated animal fats in the American 
diet has lowered the serum choles- 
terol; thus, dietary cholesterol appears 
to be an important consideration in the 
pathogenesis of hypercholesteremia 
and atherosclerosis. The evidence on 
this problem is derived from three 
sources: (a) experimentally induced 
atherosclerosis in animals given a 
diet rich in animal foods, such as eggs, 
milk, and meat. Anischkow discovered 
that the pathogenic constituent of 
these foods is cholesterol. (b) Epide- 
miologic studies in different popula- 
tions showing that the incidence of 
coronary heart disease is very low in 
population groups which consume diets 
low in total fats, cholesterol, and 
animal protein. These diets contain a 
low percentage of total calories from 
foods derived from animal sources and 
have a large quantity of carbohydrate 
in the forms of cereals, fruits, roots, 
and other vegetables. Autopsy studies 
have confirmed that people who eat 
this kind of a diet have little coronary 
artery disease and less atherosclerosis. 
(c) Metabolic studies in man suggest- 
ing that dietary cholesterol does in 
fact greatly alter the serum choles- 
terol concentration. These investiga- 
tions all indicate that the role of 
dietary cholesterol in human athero- 
sclerotic disease should be recon- 
sidered. Such a diet should probably 
be low in cholesterol, total fat, and 
saturated fat and relatively high in 
carbohydrates derived from cereals, 
fruits, and vegetables. Its fat content 
should consist largely of mono- and 
polyunsaturated fatty acids. 

Bodies of Older Persons and Fat. In 
this editorial, Dr. Alvarez discusses an 
article by Dr. Jean Mayer, in which 
the increase in body fat occurring in 
older persons is discussed. Mayer 
describes ways to measure the amount 
of fat on the several parts of the body 
and also ways to measure the amount 
of fat in the body. It is interesting 
to note the progressive changes in the 
amount of fat in the body as a person 
grows older. The fat content of older 
men is likely to be 50 per cent greater 
than that of younger men. Men who 
are active physically tend to stay mus- 
cular rather than fat; but even the 
man who maintains a constant weight 
as he grows older has a steady in- 
crease in the total amount of his body 
fat. The only way in which a man can 
avoid this taking on of fat with age is 
to lose weight as he grows older. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 177, August 26, 1961 

acid treatment of hypercholester- 
emia. Comparison of pain and sustained- 
action preparations and report of two 
cases of jaundice. N. A. Christensen, 
R. W. P. Adhor, K. C. Berge, anl H. L. 
Mason.—p. 546. 

*The nervous stomach—p. 


* Nicotinic 


571. 


Niacin and Hypercholesteremia. To 
date, plain niacin in doses of 3 to 6 
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gm. a day has proved to be the most 
uniformly effective agent that these 
investigators have tried in treating 
hypercholesteremia. In this study, 
three “sustained-action” preparations 
of niacin were compared with plain 
niacin. The hypocholesteremic effects 
were similar with all four prepara- 
tions. The most significant difference 
was the greater frequency and severity 
of side effects during treatment with 
the sustained-action preparations. 
Gastrointestinal symptoms predom- 
inated, and impairment of tests of 
liver function was frequent. Two 
patients developed jaundice while 
receiving one of the sustained-action 
preparations. 

The Nervous Stomach. Most of this 
discussion of the nervous stomach 
deals with the entity of psychogenic 
malnutrition, also known as anorexia 
nervosa. Not all information that cur- 
rently is of clinical significance was 
discovered in our generation. Some 
goes back several centuries. The 
nature of anorexia differs from patient 
to patient. Some eat very little; others 
eat and then vomit. A few eat normal 
amounts but resort to large doses of 
purgatives. Irrespective of strategem, 
in each case, caloric intake is reduced. 
Treatment, which must be individual- 
ized, often is disappointing. A com- 
bined psychiatric-medical approach is 
recommended. 


JOURNAL OF DAIRY SCIENCE 


Vol. 44, August, 1961. 

*Presence and significance of lactulose in milk 
products. A review. S. Adachi and S. 
Patton.—p. 1375. 


Heat-Induced Lactulose and_ the 
“Bifidus Factor.” Lactulose, an isomer 
of lactose, is produced in milk by the 
application of heat. It has been iden- 
tified in evaporated milk and dry milk, 
increasing with length of storage. 
As high as 940 mg. lactulose per 100 
ml. has been measured in commercial 
evaporated milk. In the stools of 
infants, feeding formulas containing 
added lactulose significantly increase 
the “bifidus” flora which is character- 
istic of infants fed on human milk. 
The “bifidus factor” in human milk 
has not been completely identified, 
though some of the complex saccha- 
rides in human milk have been shown 
to accelerate the growth of the bifidus- 
type organisms. The authors conclude 
that it seems probable the “bifidus 
factor” may derive at least in part 
from lactulose. 


JOURNAL OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED 


Vol. 15, June, 1961 


*Osteoporosis as a dietary problem. M. E. 


Bell.—p. 13. 


Osteoporosis. In this paper a physi- 
cian states that in New Zealand in 
the past-middle-age group there are 
many cases of osteoporosis with result- 
ing fracture. She proposes that older 
persons in New Zealand have a high 
incidence of osteoporosis because so 
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little calcium was stored in their bones 
during childhood. It is hoped that the 
milk consumption through the schoo] 
milk scheme will prevent osteoporosis 
in the aged of the future. Studies of 
inadequate calcium intake are cited, 
The remimeralization of the skeleton 
in cases of osteoporosis has _ been 
visibly demonstrated in X-ray photo- 
graphs. It is suggested that calcium 
at abundant intake levels may play a 
significant role in the integrity of the 
skeleton of the aging human. 


JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 74, August, 1961 
*Metabolic patterns in preadolescent children, 
V. Intake and urinary excretion of panto- 
thenic acid and of folic acid. J. K. Pace, 
L. B. Stier, D. D. Taylor, and P. S. Good. 
man.—p. 345. 
*Gingivitis-ascorbic acid deficiency 
Ascorbic acid 
platelet fraction of blood. 
and M. Grimes.—p. 352. 
*Diet and cholesterolemia. VI. Comparative ef- 
fects of wheat gluten lipids and some other 
lipids in presence of adequate and inade- 
quate dietary protein. N. Nath, J. €, 
Seidel and A. E. Harper.—p. 389. 
*Amino acid requirements of children: Minimal 
needs of lysine and methionine based on 
nitrogen balance method. J. I. Nakagawa, 
T. Takahashi, and T. Suzuki.—p. 401, 
*Problems in the prediction of protein values 


in the 
in white cell- 
E. B. Wilcox 


Navajo. I. 


of diets: The use of food composition 
tables. D. S. Miller and P. R. Payne.—p. 
413. 


*The influence of chain length of the saturated 
fatty acids on their effect on serum choles- 
terol concentration in man. F. Grande, J. 
T. Anderson, and A. Keys.—p. 420. 


Pantothenic and Folic Acids in Pre- 
Adolescents. The pantothenic acid and 
folic acid contents of food and urine 
were determined in_ pre-adolescent 
girls on controlled diets. Pantothenic 
acid intakes in three studies averaged 
4.49, 5.00, and 2.79 mg. per day; 
urinary excretions averaged 2.85, 1.71, 
and 1.31 mg. per day, respectively. 
Increased pantothenic acid _ intake 
accompanied increased protein intake, 
since many of the foods high in panto- 
thenic acid are likely to contain con- 
siderable protein. Pantothenic acid 
excretion could not be related to body 
size. Folic acid intake in three studies 
averaged 98, 80, and 52 mcg. per child 
per day; urinary excretion showed 
no reiationship to intake, protein in- 
take, or body weight. Diets made up 
of ordinary foods planned to meet the 
recommended allowances for children 
seven to nine years of age supplied 
from 4 to 5 mg. pantothenic acid and 
from 80 to 100 meg. folic acid per day. 

White Cell Ascorbic Acid. Ascorbic 
acid levels in white cells of Navajo 
Indian students with and _ without 
hemorrhagic hyperplastic gingivitis 
were determined within a week after 
arrival at the Intermountain School, 
after supplementation with 300 mg. 
ascorbic acid, and at the end of six 
months. Initial mean white cell ascor- 
bic acid values were significantly 
lower for those who had gingivitis 
than for the controls. Administration 
of 300 mg. ascorbic acid daily for three 
weeks resulted in significant increases 
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Fee ae 
new From Ni fite THE FIRST 


Perfectly Made Fiber Glass Tray! 


In a second we're going to ask you to look at specs. First, we'd 
like to point out something. There are a lot of manufacturers 
around selling trays. But for most of them, trays are a step-child. 
Their real business is something else. But SiLite are tray people 
through and through. It took us years of research, plenty of 
modern science and superior engineering skill to be able to make 
this statement: From every standpoint including price, this is 
the one perfectly made fiber glass tray. 








. SPECIFPIAOCATIons 


1. Glasteel fiberglass serving trays as manufactured by 


moh SiLite, Inc. tort we Site 3 


2. The glass mat shall be of new fiber glass mat of first 


flo ee — quality, Type E, 263 Silane or equal with 4%-6% mars, vey 
7A Aum 


binder Atlac 363E02Z or equal, having glass fibers of 
‘A not less than % inch or more than two inches in length. 





& 3. Top and bottom surfaces shall have an overlay of 
ytnor? wnhot non-woven fabric of glass. a ) +00 
pod 4. The polyester resin used shall be an unsaturated po 
pint gpa polyester alkyd, modified with no more than 35% odo’ 
yt — monomeric styrene, and shall have an A. S. T. M. 
: heat deformation of not less than 105 degrees C. when 
wh nou tested on the cast unfilled resin. The filler and/or fur 
. cfd pigment content shall be no greater than 1% of the t for 
Mo aching total weight of resin used. 050 2 garde 
" mors wr 5. The tray edge shall be reinforced with a continu: — gan wT. 
on" ous molded-in steel wire of not less than No. 9 gauge < pool ws 
and electroplated after forming. cont! 3” 
6. The trays shall have stacking lugs on all corners and ae 6 
yto/v such lugs shall be rectangular in shape, not less than 
5 g Quy Polo! — 44” x Y%” and approximately .040” deep, so as to pts 
assure proper glass content in the raised areas. . 
pat | no yh 
pth 7. Trays shall be post cured for a period of 2 hours at of VY 
a minimum temperature of 200 degrees F. 





Available in 8 sizes, round and rectangular. Solid 
colors, decorative patterns and colors. Holiday colors 
and patterns. May be had as GLASLITE — without 


steel ring. For more information write: 


ee oo 2600 NORTH PULASKI RD., CHICAGO 22, ILL, 
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in ascorbic acid levels. Six months 
after initiation of the study, all groups 
had normal values that were similar. 

Lipid, Protein, and Cholesterol. 
Wheat gluten lipids and corn oil 
having a high content of polyunsat- 
urated fatty acids were equally effec- 
tive in reducing serum cholesterol, but 
a commercial oil having a high con- 
tent of polyunsaturated fatty acids 
was more effective than either. Serum 
cholesterol in rats fed diets containing 
10 per cent protein and 4 per cent of 
either corn oil or wheat gluten lipids 
were significantly reduced when the 


protein content of the diet was raised 


to 25 per cent. Increasing the dietary 
protein of rats fed 2 to 4 per cent of 
the highly unsaturated oil had little 
effect on serum cholesterol. In rats 
fed 10 per cent protein diets and 
smaller amounts of this oil, serum 
cholesterol decreased appreciably in 
response to dietary supplements of 
casein or methionine. 

Lysine and Methionine Needs. The 
daily minimal needs of lysine and 
methionine for maintaining positive 
nitrogen balance in children of school 
age were estimated. The subjects 
appeared to need 1.6 gm. lysine (60 
mg. per kilogram) and 0.8 gm. 
methionine (27 mg. per kilogram) 
without cystine for maintaining posi- 
tive nitrogen balance. 

Predicting Protein Values from 
Food Tables. Until recently, the only 
means of assessing the protein value 
of human diets has been by biologic 
assay of net dietary protein value, 
which is equal to net protein utiliza- 
tion operative (NPU.,) times the 
protein content of the diet, and is a 
measure of utilizable protein. In this 
paper, a method for predicting the 
protein values of diets from food 
tables is presented and shown to give 
values which are in good agreement 
with those obtained by bioassay. A 
theoretical basis is proposed for the 
equations used. 

Fatty Acid Chain Length. The in- 
fluence of the carbon chain length of 
the saturated fatty acids of dietary 
fats on serum cholesterol concentra- 
tion was studied in two controlled ex- 
periments. The fats of the two diets 
were similar as to the proportion of 
saturated, monoene, and polyene fatty 
acids but the first diet had about 40 
gm. more lauric and myristic acids 
than the other, whereas the second diet 
had about 40 gm. more palmitic and 
stearic acids than the first. Fifty com- 
parisons showed that the first diet, 
containing a higher proportion of sat- 
urated fatty acids of 12- and 14-car- 
bon atoms, produced a serum choles- 
terol concentration higher by 8 mg. 
per 100 ml. than the second diet. 


THE LANCET 


No. 7190, June 17, 1961 

*Blood lipids, mucroproteins, and fibrinolytic 
activity in diabetic Indians and Africans in 
Natal. M. Hathorn, T 
Campbell.—p. 1314. 

No. 7191, June 24, 1961 

*Phenylketonuria treated with a high phenyl- 


. Gillman, and C. D. 


Journal of The American Dietetic Association 


alanine intake and casein-hydrolysate ami- 
no acid mixtures. S. O’Daly.—p. 1379. 


Diabetic Indians and Africans in 
Natal. There are striking differences 
between the clinical manifestations of 
diabetes in 133 Africans (Zulus) and 
in 207 Indians (Asiatics) in Natal. 
The great number of insulin-inde- 
pendent Indians with diabetes is par- 
ticularly impressive. A far higher 
proportion of Zulus are insulin- 
dependent. The Indians are far more 
prone to those overt forms of vascular 
diseases usually referred to among 
the “complications” of diabetes from 
which the Zulus are remarkably free. 
Among the Indians, but not the 
Africans, mean serum total lipids 
were higher than their respective 
controls, Indian diabetic women 
having the highest levels. Serum total 
lipids and serum cholesterol levels in 
both groups, however, were much 
lower than reported for European 
diabetic persons and even for most 
non-diabetic subjects. In these re- 
spects, the African diabetic person 
seems to differ from diabetic persons 
elsewhere. Like American Negroes, 
Zulus even with diabetes, appear to 
be remarkably “immune” to coronary 
thrombosis. 

High-Phenylalanine Intake in Phen- 
ylketonuria. In three patients with 
low-grade phenylketonuria, adminis- 
tration of casein-hydrolysate/amino 
acid mixture, with an adequate but 
not a high-protein intake, was accom- 
panied by a small but significant de- 
crease in serum phenylalanine levels. 
This finding might reflect an increased 
utilization of phenylalanine of greater 
degree than would be explained by the 
expected increased protein anabolism. 
Arguments are presented in support 
of the view that phenylketonuric 
patients having an amount of protein 
that would normally be considered 
adequate, either have a general pro- 
tein depletion or a specific deficiency 
of phenylalanine, or perhaps both. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 265, July 13, 1961 

*Clinical and metabolic studies in nontropical 
sprue. M. H. Sleisenger.—p. 49. 

Vol. 265, July 20, 1961 

*Losses and physiologic requirements for water 
and electrolytes after extensive burns in 
children. J. Metcoff, H. Buchman, M. 
Jacobson, H. Richter, Jr., E. D. Bloomen- 
thal, and M. Zacharias.—p. 101. 

*Urinary excretion of iron-binding protein in 
the nephrotic syndrome. D. Rifkind, 
H. M. Kravetz, V. Knight, and A. L. 
Schade.—p. 115. 


Nontropical Sprue. Nontropical 
sprue is probably an inheritable dis- 
order in which the intramucosal hy- 
drolysis of certain polypeptides seems 
to be impaired. Characteristically, the 
jejunal mucosa is atrophic; absorp- 
tion of fat, carbohydrate, and other 
nutrients is impaired; and tryptophan 
metabolism is abnormal. A_ gluten- 
free diet alleviates the clinical symp- 
toms and, to a varying degree, re- 
verses the abnormalities. The ration- 
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ale for use of this therapy is reviewed, 
and details of the remission obtained 
in twenty-nine patients are presented, 

Burns in Children. Six children 
(ages from three to five years) with 
injury amounting to 15 to 70 per cent 
of the body from burns were studied 
to determine the nature of the loseaalt 
from the surface of the burned skin, 
the balance of water and electrolytes, 
and the renal adjustments imme-_ 
diately after injury. Studies initiated 
within 1 hr. after injury showed that 
renal blood flow was lowered by 30° 
to 60 per cent and the glomerular 
filtration was decreased by 40 to 50 
per cent. Water, sodium, potassium, 
chloride, and nitrogen losses from the 
skin during the initial period were 
similar to losses in subsequent periods, 
Current therapy for burned patients, 
allowing for amounts of sodium, 
water, and chlorides in excess of renal — 
ability, leads to salt and water reten- 
tion. Excessive potassium is _ lost 
through the kidneys. From these 
studies, it is concluded that fluid” 
therapy should be based on surface” 
area burned and average losses of 
water, nitrogen, and electrolytes, with 
attention to limited renal function. 
Urinary volume is not an adequate 
gauge for fluid therapy. 

Protein Excretion in Kidney Disease. 
The quantitative presence of sidero- 
philin (transferrin) in the urine of 
two patients with renal disease is 
discussed. In one patient, the reduced 
siderophilinuria following _ steroid 
therapy was attributed to greater 
glomerular selectivity and the reten- 


. 4 
s 


tion of siderophilin. This was followed ~ 


by increased serum siderophilin con- 


centration. Iron losses were twenty to — 


thirty times normal values. There is — 


a possibility that renal clearance 


values of specific proteins are more — 


indicative of improper function than 
is total protein loss. 


NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 61, July 1, 1961 
*Surgery in the diabetic patient. 
son.—p. 2299. 


Surgery in the Diabetic Patient. 
After surgery, fluid-balance sheets 
should be kept precisely as in the non- 
diabetic post-operative patient, bear- 
ing in mind the added requirements of 
electrolytes, fluid, and vitamins inci- 
dental to glycosuria. It is important 
in administering sufficient fluid that 
sodium and potassium intakes be 
appraised carefully, especially in the 
cardiac or nephritic patient. Post- 
operative blood sugar determinations 
should be made when aglycosuria 0oc- 
curs. One should aim to achieve a total 
daily intake of at least 180 gm. carbo- 
hydrate, whether by dextrose infusion 
or via nourishment by mouth. Post- 
operatively, hot 


G. E. Ander- 


fast-fluids—broths ~ 


mae 


ise 


sai 


and so forth—should give way rap- — 


idly to the feeding of two “carbohy- 


drate exchanges” (20 gm. carbohy- — 


drate) in fluid form every 2 hr. Two 
such exchanges in selected form should 
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Patient. 4 ONE PREAM®PACKET CONTROLS... 


sheets ’ PORTIONS ...4 grams per factory-sealed foil packet—no more, no less; LABOR 
the non- i COSTS ...no fluids to measure or containers to return, sterilize and fill; 
it, bear- ' CONTAMINATION... Pasteurized Pream® is absolutely aseptic until the instant 
ments of the packet is opened; INVENTORY... Needs no refrigeration, can be stored 
ins Incl anywhere, easily counted anytime; PRICE...No seasonal variations, no stock 
i shrinkage from spillage or spoilage; QUALITY... Pream® is Homogenized, 
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y in Ge ditionally guaranteed one year. M & R Means Reliability! 


t. Post- GET YOUR FREE SAMPLES OF PREAM®, M & R’s NATIONALLY ADVER- 
1inations TISED, RECOGNIZED AND ACCEPTED Pure Dairy Product. Mail coupon 
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be offered the patient every two wak- 
ing hours until he is able to negotiate 
soft feedings and ultimately three 
meal trays and a snack on retiring. 
A selected diet of approximately 180 
gm. carbohydrate, 70 to 80 gm. pro- 
tein, and 50 gm. fat is a reasonable 
first-tray prescription for the patient. 


NURSING OUTLOOK 


Vol. 9, August, 1961 

*Toward better understanding of other lands, 
other people: their folkways and foods. M. 
G. Phillips and M. M. Dunn.—p. 498. 


Folkways and Food Patterns. An 
international festival, put on by first- 
year nursing students at Massachu- 
setts Memorial Hospital, Boston, was 
developed by the instructor in social 
sciences and the nutritionist. Purposes 
were to help the students give more 
understanding care to patients repre- 
senting other lands and to help the 
students move from a provincial out- 
look to an international outlook. After 
four weeks of preparation, the one- 
day festival was presented. The coun- 
tries represented included France, In- 
dia, Germany, Africa, the Nether- 
lands, South America, and the South 
Seas. Exhibits, a tea, and entertain- 
ment rounded out the program. 


NURSING RESEARCH 


Vol. 10, Summer, 1961 
*Professional disillusionment. R. G. Corwin, 
M. J. Taves, and J. E. Haas.—p. 141. 


Professional Disillusionment. Career 
disillusionment seems to result from 
an almost inevitable inconsistency be- 
tween a person’s initial ideas about 
reality and his consequent experience 
with it. Learning an occupation be- 
comes a process of refining abstract 
standards of conduct to fit variations 
and exceptions applicable in particu- 
lar situations. Disillusionment may 
be expressed as increased incentive to 
change occupations; progressively dis- 
loyal acts or statements about the 
occupation; emerging job dissatisfac- 
tion; or negatively revised evaluation 
of the occupation’s advantages. A 
study of graduate and head nurses, 
and junior and senior nursing stu- 
dents shows that the conflict between 
the nurse’s professional status and 
her bureaucratic office is a conse- 
quence of the drive for professional- 
ization. This drive infringes on estab- 
lished authority, threatening the 
relative status of other groups, parti- 
cularly administrative and medical 
personnel who, in turn, challenge 
nurses’ efforts to increase their status. 
Until the problem is resolved, the proc- 
ess of disillusionment may be made 
less traumatic if the conflict between 
the ideal image of nursing and the 
present reality is recognized, under- 
stood, and explained to students. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 76, August, 1941 

*Staphylococcus aureus in domestic animals. 
S. M. Morrison, J. F. Fair, and K. K. Ken- 
nedy.—p. 673. 


Journal of The American Dietetic Association 


*Mathematical models of radionuclides in milk. 
E. K. Harris, D. S. Licking, and J. B. 
Crounse.—p. 681. 

*Investigation of acute gastroenteritis at a pop- 
ular resort area. H. F. Newman.—p. 712. 


Staphylococcus aureus in Domestic 
Animals. Results of a study to deter- 
mine the incidence of coagulase-posi- 
tive staphylococci in domestic ani- 
mals indicated a high incidence of 
coagulase-positive, antibiotic-resistant 
staphylococcus in these animals, par- 
ticularly in dogs and cats. Coagulase 
production, hemolytic reactions, abil- 
ity to ferment mannitol, antibiotic re- 
sistances, and phage types were deter- 
mined. It was proposed, on the basis 
of this survey, that domestic animals 
may possibly serve as a source of path- 
ogeniec staphylococci, since the inci- 
dence and types of staphylococci iso- 
lated from them are indicative of a 


potential reservoir of pathogenic 
organisms. 
Mathematical Models of Radio- 


nuclides in Milk. Mathematical models 
were developed and fitted to monthly 
observations of strontium-89, barium- 
140, and iodine-131 in milk samples 
from five milk sheds serving large 
urban populations. The most compli- 
cated of these models included the fol- 
lowing factors: previous nuclear 
weapons tests, radioactive decay, 
monthly precipitation, and the propor- 
tion of cows on pasture each month. 
This model fitted reasonably well all 
series of data with a few exceptions. 
Simpler models included only the last 
two factors expressed separately or as 
a product. Evaluations of the models 
are discussed. 


Gastroenteritis Outbreak. An out- 
break of acute gastroenteritis occurred 
in at least fifty-eight individuals who 
had visited a resort area near Seattle, 
in July 1959. The illness particularly 
affected two groups who had used cer- 
tain common facilities at the resort. 
Epidemiologic study revealed water 
from a dug well to be the probable 
vehicle of transmission of the infec- 
tive organisms. No further illness 
associated with the use of the resort 
has been reported since chlorination 
of the water supply was instituted and 
the suspected well was abandoned as 
a source of water. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
HEALTH JOURNAL 


Vol. 81, July-August, 1961 
*Prevention of obesity. J. Yudkin.—p. 221. 
*Caterers’ conundrums. E. C. Gezzele.—p. 225. 


Prevention of Obesity. The preven- 
tion of obesity means the prevention 
of overeating. However, the “why” 
of overeating is quite complex. Ac- 
cording to this author, the reasons for 
the increase in obesity today are ex- 
cessive physical indolence and eating 
and drinking for reasons other than 
nutritional. He discusses five require- 
ments of eating for slimness. These 
are: good nutrition; avoidance of 
hunger; sociability; reasonable cost; 
and dietary education. A plan to pre- 
vent obesity is outlined as follows: 
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The current tendency to become an 
entirely sedentary species must be 
resisted. People must understand that 
obesity is a question of food balance, 
There should be quite stringent legis. 
lation preventing claims to reduce 
weight by such means as massage, the 
wearing of plastic garments, or any 
other method which does not alter 
caloric balance. Children should be 
taught correct eating habits. The last 
point is adequate control of claims for 
foods designed for weight control. 

Caterers’ Conundrums. This article 
traces the growth of the catering in- 
dustry in England through the years 
and discusses its aims and problems, 
The major problem is the shortage of 
staff, particularly trained and com- 
petent staff. Other problems are: con- 
stantly rising commodity and wage 
ecsts while many company policies are 
“no increase to the customer”; the 
attitude of the customer toward the 
catering staff; and the difficulty of 
maintaining the desired standards of 
food hygiene. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 134, August 25, 1961 

*Foliar retention of strontium-90 by wheat. 
R. G. Menzel, D. L. Myhre, and H. Roberts, 
Jr.—p. 559. 


Foliar Retention of Strontium-90 by 
Wheat. Wheat harvested from the 
University of Maryland Agronomy 
Farm in June 1959 contained 20 to 50 
micromicrocuries of strontium-90 per 
kilogram of grain. More than 90 per 
cent of the strontium-90 came from 
deposition on above-ground parts of 
the plants, and less than 10 per cent 
was taken up through the soil. About 
1 to 2 per cent of the strontium-90 
fallout during the times the heads 
were exposed was retained in the 
grain. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 

Vol. 45, August 1, 1961 

*Don’t let your salads look tired. C. E. Black- 
burne.—p. 41. 

Vol. 45, August 15, 1961 


*Setting up a recipe file. T. Greer.—p. 41 


Tired Salads? Rinse salad greens in 
water to which water conditioner has 
been added; rinse and store in a large 
plastic bag. Suggestions are given for 
tossed and vegetable salads (varia- 
tions for asparagus, green beans, 
beets, broccoli, cabbage, carrot, cauli- 
flower, corn, cucumber, endive, lettuce, 
peas, salad greens, spinach, and to- 
mato). Quantity recipes are included 
for peanut butter dressing, Hawaiian 
cole slaw, tossed vegetable salad, hot ~ 
vegetable salad, and layered — 


r 


Biter Rese 


tion salad. : 
Recipe File. The importance of : 
standardized recipes is stressed. Ma- - 
terials needed for the file are recipe” 
boxes, index cards, file cards, and card 
protectors. A system of recipe classi- 
fication is outlined, and instructions ~ 
are included for writing individual ~ 
cards. The itemized cost of each recipe 
should be figured, and a book for sum- 
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I ombardy 


Sky linn 





























Fine Silverplate by Oneida 


Your tableware speaks for the quality of your food and 
the character of your establishment. And for three 
generations Silverplate by Oneida has 


represented the finest quality. 


Ask your food equipment dealer or write: 
Hotel and Restaurant Division 


ONEIDA@SILVERSMITHS 


Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths Wm. A. Rogers* Hotel Plate Oneida® Hotel Plate 
*Trademarks of Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 


\ 


Seneca Redwoc Baronet 
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buy once... 


we Frick 


MOBILE FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


© PROTECTION for glazed edges and sur- 
faces of chinaware. Partitions, shelves 
and dividers are plastic-coated to cush- 
jon dishes, assure quiet operation. 


© SANITATION — welded stainless steel 


_ dish cabinets with all four corners 
coved; streamlined for easy cleaning. 


© RUGGED CONSTRUCTION — for hard 


use and superior performance. 
© ATTRACTIVE — satin finished stainless 


_ steel cabinet; base frame in color - 


baked-on enamel; covers and doors in 


durability “tested” reinforced plastic 


plate. 


© LARGE CAPACITY — for various plates 
up to-10%" diameter. 


4 
For additional information, write 


704 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Copyright 1961 











' 


| *How to get your message across. 


;marizing price and _ portion sizes 


should be kept. 


CANADIAN FOOD JOURNAL 

Vol. 2, July, 1961 

C. Trerice, 
—p. 8. 

*The international way with salads. B. Frost, 
—p. 10. 

*Look what canned peaches can do! JI, M. 
Lucas.—p. 40. 


| *Taste and elegance on a minimum budzet, 4 


Mulliette.—p. 50. 


Effective Communications. The fune- 
tions and effectiveness of communica- 
tion are discussed. Each of the seven 


basic skills of communication is dealt” 
with separately—thinking, doing, ob- 


serving, talking (including handling 
problems, the interview, the confer- 
ence, telephoning, and the timing 0! 
talking), listening (with reference to 
physical barriers, such as room tem- 
perature, noise, light, fatigue, and de- 
fective hearing; and mental barriers 
such as indifference, impatience, prej- 
udice, preoccupation and misuse of 


| words), writing (letter writing, re- 


sort writing, and memos), and read- 
ing. 

International Salad Flair. Salads are 
more in demand by both men and 
women; oil-rich dressings are losing 
popularity in favor of low-calorie va- 
rieties with mixed herb, spice, or 
tangy cheese flavoring. Three tricks 
to success are: (a) strike a happy 
combination of tart and swect flavors 
in basic ingredients, (b) add a dis- 
tinctive dressing, and (c) make good 
use of natural food colors to create 
eye appeal. Recipes are included for 
traditional English salad (cucum- 
bers), Creole salad (celery and onion), 
Serbian Zelena salad (peas, beans, 
green peppers), Serbian chef salad, 
Turkish Pekene paprika (marinated 
green peppers), a wine-flavored may- 


| onnaise, German grcen salad, curry 
| salad (macaroni, peas, and carrots), 


beet salad (using raw apple and an- 
chovies), Russian slaw, Caesar salad, 
low-calorie dressings, and other hints 
from popular Canadian restaurants. 

Canned Peaches. Cling peaches are 
the choice for canning and come in 
three grades—fancy, choice, and 
standard. Various canning mediums 
(extra heavy sirup, water, and so on) 
are listed, as is information on can 
sizes and contents. Broiled breakfast 


| peaches in cereal, maple-peach pan- 


cake sauce, and rainbow appetizer are 


| the recipes given. 


Specialty Restaurant. A well known 
restaurant location in Toronto has 
been chosen as the site of a new eating 
place which reflects recent trends in 
volume feeding: specialization, take- 
out orders, a kitchen geared for fast 
service, and a pleasing decor. Empha- 
sis is placed on the kosher style deli- 
catessen and features barbecued 
spareribs and chicken. Prices appeal 
to salesgirls and businessmen of the 


| area. Changes in the kitchen area are 


described, as are the tricks employed 


| to make a beautiful setting on a min- 


imum budget. 
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See for yourself. - 


PURE-PAK CARTONS ARE STERILIZED 
INSIDE AND OUT JUST SECONDS BEFORE FILLING 


The only milk package witha built-in 
Pouring spout...pours like a pitcher. 








Visit your nearby Pure-Pak-equipped dairy. Watch the amazing Pure- 
Pak machine automatically form the carton from the paper blank, 
sterilize it both inside and out, and moments later fill it with milk and 
seal it. Can there be any doubt that Pure-Pak is the most sanitary of all 
containers? Consider, too, another obvious sanitary advantage: the 
carton is used only once, only for dairy products, only by you! 


Lightweight Pure-Pak cartons are easier to handle, require less refriger- 
ator space. Bottle washing and storage problems are eliminated. So, too, 
is breakage. And the handy half-pint size keeps cafeteria lines moving, 
with no tie-ups. 

If your cafeteria, restaurant, school or hospital has not yet joined the 


legions of Pure-Pak users, do so now. Ask your dairy supplier to start 
Pure-Pak delivery. 


pi keco te, 


YOUR PERSONAL MILK CONTAINER 





2 
8 MILLION TIMES A DAY, IN 30 COUNTRIES, SOMEONE BREAKS THE SEAL ON A FRESH PURE-PAK CARTON 
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Serve Better Food 
Save 5 Ways 
with 
MARKET FORGE 
STEAM COOKERS 


Your kitchen will cost 
less to build, require 
less space, and make it 
easier to serve the very 
best with the — 


MARKETTE 


Steam is the most efficient means of 
transferring heat energy. Markette 
uses it two ways. 

In the compartment, live steam 
comes incontact 
with food and cooks 
it. In the kettle, 
steam heats the 
surface to boil liq- 
uids orbraise meats. 

The compartment cooks vege- 
tables, meats, poultry; fish, eggs, 
rice and combination dishes; thaws 
frozen foods, heats canned goods, 
blanches potatoes, precooks meats 

and vegetables. 

The kettle cooks 
soups, stews, sauces, 
gravies, puddings, 
spaghetti, or any pot 

or double boiler recipe. Tilting 
kettle holds pan under spout for 
easy pouring. 

Markette saves time, labor, 
space, fuel and food, and pays for 
itself many times over with the 
savings. 

Write for illustrated folder, or call 
your Restaurant Equipment Dealer. 


Market Force Co. 








Everett 49, Massachusetts 
AD-11 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

BUSINESS 

Vol. 31, August, 1961 

*Why we feed students in a school library. E. 
Lehan.—p. 47. 

Vol. 31, September, 1961 

*How to put bite into your food service. 
Tiernan.—p. 48. 


M. E. 


Dining in School Library. At San 
Francisco State College, feeding fa- 
cilities have not kept pace with other 
facilities. A temporary dining hall be- 
came an absolute necessity, and the 
plan for satellite feeding used so suc- 
cessfully by many public schools was 
adopted. An unfinished room in the 


| library became the temporary dining 


room, food was prepared in the main 
kitchen (by doubling kitchen staff and 
extending food preparation hours), 
paper goods were used, as were mobile 
food carts. The successful operation, 
which provides lunch for eight hun- 
dred resident students, is detailed. 

Successful Food Service. At the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, food 
service is based on an excellent qual- 
ity of food, imaginative menu plan- 
ning, attractive displays, courteous 
and efficient service, a variety of price 
structures, and merchandising sales- 
manship and publicity. Each of these 
facets is discussed separately. A grand 
opening for the coffee shop, dessert 
specials and buffets for the Faculty 
Club, decorated cakes for the campus 
family, and luncheon parties are 
among the merchandising techniques 
that have been employed successfully. 


THE CORNELL HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT ADMINISTRATION 
QUARTERLY 


Vol. 2, August, 1961 

*The Navy’s food research program. 
Avery.—p. 30. 

*Food, culture, and customs. F. Lowe.—p. 46. 

*A bibliography specially prepared for hotel 
and restaurant administration and related 
subjects. K. Spinney.—p. 47. 


Navy Food Research. The Food Sci- 
ence and Engineering Division of the 
U. S. Naval Supply Research and De- 
velopment Facility carries out one of 
the most comprehensive food service 
research programs in the U. S. There 
are four technical branches: the food 
service branch, the equipment branch, 
the applied sciences branch, and the 
applications engineering branch. Prog- 
ress is shown in the problems peculiar 
to submarine food service, aircraft 
carriers, and shore stations. Concern- 
ing equipment, developments have 
been made in beverage service, kettle 
fryers, tray prescraping, high-wattage 
zriddle, shipboard range, meat ther- 
mometers, steam-jacketed kettles, and 
deep-fat fryers. In addition, many 
types of equipment have been compar- 
atively evaluated to determine the 
makes that best fill the Navy’s re- 
quirements (such as garbage grind- 
ers, pot scrubbers, meat tenderizers, 
and refrigerators). 

Food, Culture, and Customs. A look 
into the oldest known cookbook, “Api- 
cus Coelius De Arte Coquinaria,” tells 
us that the daily food of the average 


A. C. 


[ VOLUME 


Roman at the time of Nero was y 
ger. The Greeks showed the Roman 
how to fatten and cook chicken, Th 
book includes such gourmet dishes g 
roast suckling pig glazed in honey an 
asparagus cooked in coconut m 
This and other cookbooks of the ff 
teenth to eighteenth centuries gj 
many humorous insights and 
touch upon table etiquette. The eo 
tion of rare volumes described here 
part of the Joseph Vehling collectig 
given to Cornell’s School of Hotel 
ministration by Mrs. Alice Statler, 
Bibliography. This is the elever 
bibliography of its kind and is com 
piled from articles on hotel and 
taurant administration and relate 
topics published in 1960. Directiog 
for using the bibliography are gi 


DRIVE-IN MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 20, August, 1961 

*Standards for labor cost control. 
schevar.—p. 28. 

*Records for equipment maintenance.—p, 36, 

Vol. 20, September, 1961 

*How automatic change makers cut sg 
time in half.—p. 31 

*How to increase work productivity. L. 
Kotschevar.—p. 32. ’ 

*How good planning cuts labor costs. §, 
Ascher.—p. 38. 


Labor Cost Control. Eleven methods 
for analyzing labor costs are cite 
The most common method is to re 
port the total payroll as a per cent 
gross income. Another method is cak 
culation of the number of man hour 
used as a per cent of total payrol 
hours or dollar cost of the total do 
payroll. Analysis on the basis of labor 
cost per customer served is also hel 
ful. These and the other methods a 
illustrated. Because of wide variations 
between methods of calculation, avail 
able facilities, and workers, stand 
ards must be individualized for each 
situation. ; 

Equipment Maintenance Records. 
“Need and Breakdown List” and 
breakage and loss form are illustrated’ 
which serve to help keep equipment in 
top condition and supply. The proce 
dure is described by which the forms) 
are filled out and used. 

Automatic Change Makers. One 
drive-in with fast service found it” 
necessary to speed turnover at the 
windows. The bottleneck was accepting ‘ 
payment and making change for cus-~ 
tomers. A_ single combination cash 
register and change dispenser was iM-~ 
stalled; it took only 15 min. or so t0 
train each of the eight employees to 
operate the register properly. The 
resulting quick payment service has 
eliminated congestion. 

Increasing Work Productivity. Of 
the three methods of increasing work- 
cr productivity, only one—planning 
work—is dealt with here. Work pat- 
terns can be made highly repetitive. 
Also important are planning in proper 
sequence and setting up step-by-step 
procedures. Plan during slack time to 
do things which will relieve pressure 
during rush periods. There can 
advantage in utilizing processed f 
to relieve heavy labor strains on em 


L. H. 











—p. 36. 
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vhen you offer quiet dining with break-resistant Melamine Dinnerware. What a perfect way to help “soundproof” your 
taurant. Quality Melamine Dinnerware is not only beautifully patterned, it cuts down on clatter. Melamine Dinnerware cuts 
mon your dinnerware costs, too, because it’s break-resistant. Saves up to 70% on replacements. And your employees like 
because it’s light, easy to carry. Quality Melamine Dinnerware is available in both patterns and solids. Famous brand names 


Arrowhead. Boontonware, Cloverlane, Dallas Ware, Westinghouse Hemcoware, Lifetime Ware. Stetson Meladur, and Restraware. 


RICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION, WALLINGFORD, conn. E¥ANAM ID > 








nexpensive tray 
vers designed 
for everyday 


Colorful 

paper tray 
appointments 

to boost your 
patients’ morale 


Good morale helps people get 
well. Why not give your pa- 
tients’ spirits a lift with tray 
appointments designed to do 
this. 

It’s not expensive or com- 
plicated. All you have to do 
is get in touch with us. We do 
the rest, right down to plan- 
ning for the paper tray ap- 
pointments you'll need, and 
even keeping a special inven- 
tory of items for you all 
through the year, if you wish. 
Write today for samples of 
paper appointments designed 
especially for institutional 
use. And be sure to ask about 
our club plans. 


Vy U and. Jones. 


i, 


A 
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ployees. Management must think out 

the entire food and serving process in 

order to train employees to plan. 
Plan for Cutting Labor Costs. A lay- 


| out for a drive-in illustrates how labor 
| costs can be cut. It is so designed that 
|during the slowest period, one man 


can handle the grill, wash the dishes, 
wait on the counter, be the cashier, 
and sweep the floor. Features of equip- 
ment arrangement, storage, food prep- 
aration, decor, lighting, and heating 
are discussed in the light of mainte- 
nance and service. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 33, August, 1961 

*Microwaves speed freeze-drying. R. V. De- 
careau.—p. 34. 

*USDA develops foam-spray drying. F. P. 


Hanrahan and B. H. Webb.—p. 37. 
*Crystalline cellulose: versatile new ingredient. 
L. Trauberman.—p. 44. 


Microwaves for Freeze-Drying. Mi- 
crowave heating may be practical in 
freeze-drying since it (a) cuts proc- 
essing time, (b) handles thick or thin 
foods with equal facility, and (c) is 
selective for ice, so that products dry 


'at a lower temperature. The process 


and the equipment are explained. 
Foods that have been freeze-dried by 
microwaves are raw and rare beef 
rib steaks, pre-cooked haddock fillets 
and chicken breasts, raw jumbo 
shrimp, whole pre-cooked lobster tails, 
and whole mushrooms. A table is 
shown with a comparison of the costs 
of freeze-drying beef steak by various 
systems (the dual energy system of- 
fers the most economical process). 

Foam-Spray Drying. Cottage cheese 
whey is a waste disposal problem 
since it contributes to pollution (fac- 
tories dump the whey into streams). 
A new process has been developed 
(gas-injection spray drying) which 
makes moisture removal easy. Dry 
cottage cheese whey can be easily and 
economically handled for shipment to 
food and feed manufacturers. It is a 
potential ingredient for sherbets, cer- 
tain kinds of bakery items, soups, and 
other food products. 

Crystalline Cellulose. A patented 
form of cellulose, offers a new ap- 
proach to calorie-control of a wide 
variety of foods. Enough of this ma- 
terial can be incorporated into a prod- 
uct to effect significant caloric reduc- 
tion without impairing the food’s pal- 
atability or appearance. In dry form, 
the product acts as an efficient absorb- 
ent and can convert oil-based foods, 
such as cheese and peanut butter and 
sirups, to free-flowing granular forms 
for use in dry mixes and convenience 
foods. Indicative of the types of low- 
calorie foods that can be made with 
the new cellulose are salad spread, 
frozen dessert, and aerosol topping 
(vecipes are included for these items). 


FOOD SERVICE MAGAZINE 


Vol. 23, August, 1961 

*That extra touch with sour cream. 
chak.—p. 14. 

*Memoria] Hospital food service 


M. Kolin- 


facilities set 
pace for patient feeding. D. W. Stewart. 


—p. 33. 
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*A practical guide to garnishing—p. 50. 
*So you want to use heirloom recipes ?—p, 52, 

Sour Cream. To clear up some fal- 
lacies about sour cream: (a) it is not 
sweet cream which has soured (it ig 
sweet cream cultured to produce the 
flavor associated with sour); (b) the” 
flavor isn’t really “sour” (sour is de” 
fined as that which through decay hag” 
lost its freshness); (c) sour cream 
isn’t the calorie-laden item some think 
it is (504 calories per cup, or 63 cal. 
ories in 2 Tbsp. compared with 219 for 
butter). This product is used for 
flavor, color, and texture for gravies, 
and as a leavening agent with baking 
soda. Thirteen suggestions are in- 
cluded for meat and vegetable dishes 
using sour cream. 

Hospital Food Service. The new 400- 
bed Memorial Hospital in Long Beach, 
California, features many methods for 
improving service. Conveyor food as- 
sembly utilizes dual compartment food 
trays and mobile hot and cold food 
carts. Individual half-trays, one for 
hot foods and one for cold, fit side by 
side on a large 16 by 22 in. basic serv- 
ing tray. The assembly system is 
described. 

Garnishing Guide. Garnishes fall 
into two categories—those added just 
to decorate and those planned to com- 
plement the flavor and texture of 
food. Some meals are complete with- 
out garnishing; some have a built-in 
garnish. As a guide, do use restraint, 
do vary garnishes, do plan them 
ahead, do make them simple, do take 
advantage of contrast of natural food 
colors. A list of corresponding “don’ts” 
is given. 

Heirloom Recipes. The prize family 
recipes need careful adaptation if 
they are to be reproduced for quantity 
service. Seven steps are listed for in- 
suring success. For instance, avoid 
the temptation of using multiplication 
tables to figure larger yields from 
small recipes. Also, progress by slow 
stages in building the recipe, keeping 
in mind the appearance of the original 
product at each stage of production. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 92, September, 1961 


*Ten sandwiches that are different for counter 
or tray.—p. 52. 


Sandwich Ideas. Directions are given 
for making the following hot dishes: 
new frontier ham sandwich, French- 
fried chicken sandwich, cheese-tuna 
surprise sandwich, and Denver special 
(deviled ham). Cold sandwich sug- 
gestions include snappy cheese, bacon 
and egg, Creole sausage, mystery 
(dried beef), and deviled almond tea 
sandwiches. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 35, Part I, August 1, 1961 

*The many faces of food. Part 1. O. von 
Mering and H. N. Dorsey.—p. 68. 

Vol. 35, August 16, 1961 

*The many faces of food. Part 2. O. von 
Mering and H. N. Dorsey.—p. 109. 


Many Faces of Food. Over the ages, 


over- and undereating have been 
charged with social, moral, utilitarian, 
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White Sauce and Lemon Chiffon Pie. Recipes for delicious dishes like these—and many more—are included in the 
free Carnation Instant booklet offered below. 





saa oR ell 


Results you’d expect only with whole milk 
at less than % the cost when you 
cook and bake with Carnation Instant! 


Here’s why. With Carnation Instant high-solids Non- 
fat Dry Milk you get a new kind of milk product. It has 


fresh milk flavor and is 25% richer in nonfat 
milk solids than ordinary skim milk or whole 
milk. These additional nonfat milk solids re- 
place the butterfat solids of regular whole 
milk, So you get recipe results you would 
expect only with whole milk at less than 2 
the cost. 

No special recipes needed! High-solids 
Carnation Instant is perfect in any recipe 
calling for milk. 

Mixes instantly and completely! 
Never lumps, foams or settles out. Handle 
Carnation Instant exactly like whole milk in 


your regular recipes and kitchen procedure. 





And look how you save! Here are actual savings 
you can make by using Carnation Instant: 


If Your Daily Your Yearly Savings _ 
Usage of with Carnation Instant 
Bulk Milk is: will be: 

5 gallons $ 735.55 
10 gallons $1471.10 
15 gallons $2206.65 
25 gallons $3677.75 


Based on average savings of 47¢/gal., 6-day 
operation (313 operating days a year). 


For complete details and booklet 
about perfect cooking and baking while 
you save with Carnation Instant, simply ask 
your Carnation Sales Representative, or 
write: Carnation Company, Dept. KT-111, Los 
Angeles 19, California. 
ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT FROM 
CARNATION COMPANY 








Leadership 
Line of 


UTENSIL WASHERS 





Model 204 
Double Rack Unit 


Weight 


UU 


COLD sis. 


For YOUR KITCHEN 





® SAVES LABOR—reduces 

manual cleaning required. 

SAVES TIME required to 

wash pots and pans. 

SAVES cleaning com- 

pounds. 

@ SAVES hot water. 

© PROVIDES greater sanita- 
tion and protects against 
off-flavors in foods. 








Economy 
Model 103 


Write for NEW BROCHURE 461KD 


Kitchen Equipment Department 
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or health meanings. Food preferences 
are not just a matter of biologic needs 
or of the taste alone. They derive from 
an interplay of the evaluative faces 
of food with its physical properties. 
Other orienting value judgments are 
cited (such as steak and apple pie be- 
ing “men’s food,’ while salads are 
for women; or the value of processed 
foods as against foods in their natural 
state). Familiarity with past and cur- 
rently popular value judgments of the 
curative powers of diet is essential to 
understand human behavior in times 
of well-being and sickness. Food fads 
and fallacies play a part here. All 
people form some definite feeling of 
confidence and trust (or lack of it) 
about the kind of healing experience 
that is attuned to their notion of their 
ailment and of the role of food in it. 
These experiences provide every ailing 
person with a yardstick on the basis 
of which he evaluates his role in the 
healing process, selects only certain 
healing agents of the many available 
in his environment, and assesses their 
potential and real function and ade- 
quacy in treating his condition. No one 
has succeeded in relieving the ill per- 
son of his quandary about what is a 
“true” and what is a “false medicine.” 
All these ideas play a key role in 
channeling or upsetting the patient’s 
preferences for particular food, diet, 
and pill experiences. 

Many Faces of Food, Concluded. To 
storeroom personnel, food means little 
more than an endless “physical chore” 
of receiving and shipping supplies; 
it involves unpleasant odors and 
arouses negative feelings about record 
keeping. To the dietary personnel in 
the kitchen, food means “steam and 
heat, perspiration and aching feet.” 
To many dietitians, food has come to 
mean only the preparation of modified 
diets and the concoction of balanced 
master menus; to others food has 
come to be an entity that has trans- 
formed them into a chief petty officer 
of procurement and production, of 
sanitation, and of distribution; to still 
others, food production has signified 
conflict, futility, and despair. Food, to 
the nursing staff, often means “never 
hot” and ‘never on time.” The physi- 
cian remains essentially aloof, but 
hospital food at best is a question 
mark. The patient’s image is similar 
to that of the nurse; he also feels that 
he knows more about the curative 
significance of food than hospital peo- 
ple. Administration bows to the adage 
that food is a “morale factor.” There 
is need for a truly penetrating analy- 
sis of the role of food in inter-depart- 
mental operations, particularly in the 
light of increasing use of food man- 
agers and contract food firms. One 
advantage of the present situation is 
the fact that hospitals are publicly 
expressing concern about the role of 
the dietitian and seem willing to 
listen to her side of the story. An 
attitude of experimentation and re- 
evaluation may lead to constructive 
avenues of reducing the prevailing 
geographical and emotional divorce 
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of the dietitian from the patient ag 
well as from the hospital as a whole, 
INSTITUTIONS i 


Vol. 49, September, 1961 











*Cafeterias where the patrons help themsel 
—p. 16. 

*29 check points for fabricated equipment, 
30. 

*Answers to baking problems.—p. 63. 
*Receiving: where kitchen control begins, P 
II. R. F. Lukowski.—p. 74. 
*The compleat menu maker.—p. 79. 
*School lunch management. Part VII. §, 

Hartt.—p. 91. 
*Sanitation for food service workers. T, 
Richardson.—p. 124. 
*Storage capacity of standard trays and pal 
p. 141. 
*Fixin’s for young ’uns.—p. 144. E 
*Profitable ways to serve processed vegetablel 


Part III.—p. 151. 


Self-Service Cafeteria. Aside from 
the hot food section, the serving job 
in the present-day cafeteria can bey 
delegated to the customers. By re-de 
signing an employee feeding operas, 
tion, a staff of twenty-seven employees” 
was cut to twelve or thirteen. By 
switching from pre-poured juices 
a self-service dispenser, a hospi 
has saved 4 hr. manpower per day. 
a shopping center coffee shop, cus 
tomers pour their own beverages and 
draw their own milk shakes and 
ice cream for cones, sundaes, and 
la mode desserts (on the average, the 
customer takes smaller portions th 
normally served). Self-serving ideag 
are included for coffee, soups, other 
beverages, and sandwiches. i 

Fabricated Equipment. Quality of 
workmanship in fabricated equipment 
goes beyond construction materials 
and details, methods of fabrication, 
and resistance to corrosion; it also 
goes beyond price. A study of com 
peting firms proves valuable. Twenty- 
nine features of construction which in- 
dicate good quality equipment are 
listed and described. 

Baking Problems. Directions are 
given for figuring the size pan to usé 
when making cakes or puddings four 
or five times larger than the original 
recipe. Recipes are included for plain 
roll dough, sweet dough for coffee 
cakes and Danish pastry, coconut 
cream coffee cake filling, and apple 
butter fried cake. 

Receiving and Kitchen Control. Du- 
ties and responsibilities of the re 
ceiving clerk are outlined. Equipment 
for the job, ranging from scales to 
trucks to thermometer, is suggested. 
The importance of layout and space 
for the receiving area cannot be 
stressed too much. Receiving pro- 
cedures are suggested. 

Menu Making. The menu is a written 
agreement and the formal means of 
establishing rapport between patron 
and proprietor. The development of 
the successful menu depends on the 
menu maker as a food service expert, 
as a skilled technician (going beyond 
the field of food to layout, the English 
language, and the like), and as 4 
patron analyst and merchandiser. 

School Lunch. The history of the 
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FROM LILY VOLUME FEEDING SPECIALISTS COMES A PAPER CUP YOU 
CAN BAKE IN, CHILL IN, SERVE IN...TO SAVE TIME, STEPS, AND MONEY! 


& The Lily® paper custard cup cuts a lot 
of corners in the kitchen. Its ability to 
take both heat and cold—yet retain its 
Original attractive appearance—easily 
makes your dessert service a one-step 
operation. Time and money are saved in 
addition, because this handy cup elimi 
nates the fuss of washing, the bother and 
expense of breakage. 

® Its size is another cost-conscious fea- 
ture of the Lily custard cup...it’s de 


signed for the standard 4 oz. (4SL-1) 
portion. And also available in eight 
oz. size. Use your favorite recipe and fol 
low your usual custard baking technique. 
= Choose from two attractive designs... 
the ‘Tulip Design’’ or the “Green Leaf 
Design.”’ Both are available in complete 
matching place settings for all around 
ease, economy and harmony of service. 
For information, write to: Lily Tulip Cup 
Corp., Dept. JD-1161, 122 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 








Lily creates a custard cup that does triple-duty 


LILY-TULIP 








Store and serve hot food 


anywhere 


with mobile 


Thowmilainere 


The Type HB-3 Thermotainer is a 


complete 


serving line on wheels. It provides 3 


2 big Thermotainer 
2” <« oO" x 
hot foods. 


compartments—for six 


pans of various prepared 


Type HB-3 easily rolls through all 
doors on big rubber-tired wheels. Beautifully 
designed so you can use it anywhere—buffet 


and banquet service, outdoor and pool-side— | 
wherever hot food service is a problem because | 


of location. 


Thermotainer’s many exclusive, proven features 
are your guarantee that food will be kept hot 
and delicious until the moment of serving. 


Only Thermotainer gives you compartment de- 
sign, channeled heat for uniform compartment 
temperature and humidity, NSF and UL ap- 
proved construction, shelf-type doors and 
thermostat control, to mention only a few. 


Get full details and information on 3 Type 
HB units and on more than 96 other Ther- 
motainers. Write for new catalog. 







Sold only through au- 
thorized Thermotainer 
dealers. 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS. CORP. 


400 W. *Aadison St Chicago 6, Illinois 





| needed to 


steam | 
table wells for standard 12” x 20” pans. It} 
is equipped with a plate storage shelf and | 
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Special Milk Program for the public 
schools (Public Law 690 of the 83rd 
Congress) is related. How the cost 
and reimbursement to the school is 
figured is illustrated. The use of 
plentiful foods, technical information, 
and program material prepared by the 
USDA is explained. Note is also made 
of school lunch programs other than 
those operating with federal assist- 
ance. Consideration is given to the 
range of size of individual operations 
and yearly operating schedules. 

Sanitation. One instructor who has 
taught the course on “Sanitation for 
Food Service Workers” comments on 
the problems encountered during the 
eight lectures. Dishwashing and sani- 
tizing lectures were boring for some 
employees, but it is pointed out that 
the material is essential for all, and 
more interest may be engendered by 
carrying out such lessons in the room 
where the activities are performed. 
Other suggestions are incorporated to 
help add interest to those taking the 
course. 

Tray Storage. Hew much room is 
store dished-up foods? 
Charts are presented with data for 


| 14 by 18 in. cafeteria trays and 18 by 


26 in. pans. Salads and desserts com- 


| prise one listing; another chart gives 


information related to glasses, plates, 


| bowls, cups, creamers, and butter pat- 


ties. 

Foods for Teens. Food merchandis- 
ing success with youngsters from the 
grades through college depends on 
giving them the impression of choice 
and garnishing meals for their taste 
levels. Appeal can be found in “ham- 
burgers around the world” (Italio- 
burgers topped with oregano-flavored 
tomato sauce and grated cheese, India- 
burgers with curry and chutney fla- 
voring, and so on), in “Sloppy Joes” 


| (recipe included), and in finger foods. 
standard | 


Other teen-age recipes are listed for 
waffle French toast, chicken taco 
sandwich, sunny bunny salad, Jack- 
o-burgers, red devils, hole-in-one burg- 
ers, and cheesy spinach. 

Serving Processed Vegetables. 
Clever merchandising and menu list- 
ing can influence sales of frozen and 
canned vegetables. Descriptive terms, 
such as “blue lake” green beans and 
lemon-buttered broccoli, can be silent 
salesmen. These and other suggestions 
on attractive combinations and prepa- 
ration ideas should prove helpful. Ap- 
propriate seasonings for twenty vege- 
tables are listed; sauces are men- 
tioned. Tips are offered on selecting 
and using canned vegetables and on 
care of frozen vegetables. Over twenty 
easy ideas for vegetable combinations 
are included, together with sixteen 
quantity recipes using processed vege- 
tables. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 97, August, 1961 

*Simplified scheduling keeps track of employes. 
M. Ortolano.—p. 108. 

*Patients cook their way back to health. J. S. 
White.—p. 112. 

*Thermometer is key to proper refrigeration. 
J. Hartman.—p. 118. 
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Employee Schedules. At the Univer. 
sity of Michigan Hospital, food serpy. 
ice workers were subject to excessive 
absenteeism. Employees were work- 
ing long stretches, sometimes ten days 
without a day off, and weekly sched- 
ules were written by nine different 
supervisors. A revised schedule was 
made, based on a four-position sys- 
tem: three regular and one relief posi- 
tion plus the use of a relief replace- 
ment one day a week. A portion of the 
schedule is illustrated. As a result of 
the changes, five positions were abol- 
ished, savings of over $13,000 were 
realized, and absenteeism has de- 
creased. Other benefits are noted. 

Patient-Cooks. Once a week at 
Orange County (California) General 
Hospital, wheel-chair and ambulatory 
patients engage in a do-it-yourself 
meal. In the past year and a half, 
about a hundred patients have come 
to the kitchen, including long-term 
patients, those learning to live with 
a disability, and those scheduled for 
intensive physical therapy. The 
growth of the program is described; 
it now includes projects such as dye- 
ing Easter eggs for the trays, making 
cookies and sandwiches for hospital 
events, and preparing a buffet. 

Refrigeration. Conventional refrig- 
eration and frozen food storage both 
depend on_ reliable thermometers. 
These and factors of location are high- 
lighted along with some details of 
construction. 


PROFESSIONAL NURSING HOME 


Vol. 3, August, 1961 
*Pointers to consider on refrigerators. J. 
Hartman and M. Zickefoose.—p. 10. 


Refrigerators. Freezer and refriger- 
ator storage is discussed, with empha- 
sis on construction of thermometers— 
both those read inside the storage unit 
and those for walk-in units styled for 
remote reading. Construction features 
of refrigerators are pointed out, and 
proper location of this equipment is 
stressed. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 89, August, 1961 

*Purchasing procedures. E. J. Smith.—p. 39. 

*Management training and personnel. G. V. 
Culp.—p. 40. 

*Soiled dish handling.—p. 59. 


Purchasing Procedures. One restau- 
rant chain which in the first half of 
this century maintained a centralized 
commissary has up-dated its training 
programs, shifted more operational re- 
sponsibilities to the managers of in- 
dividual units, and decentralized unit 
supply. A system of direct purchasing 
has been established; however, the 
selection of commodities to be used as 
well as payment of invoices is still 
under the direct control of headquar- 
ters. Equipment is also purchased by 
headquarters. 

Management Training. The manage- 
ment training program of one restau- 
rant chain owes much of its success to 
the fact that student managers are 
considered management and _ treated 
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Ready to go to work for YOU! 
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ROGERS HAS 
ALREADY DONE THE WORK FOR -YOU! 
Nom 23581) (CiMmm (OMG@LOIMI)) (Clim (OMY 71 
You get Consistent Quality, Immediate Savings 
and Quick, Easy Preparation 


FREE SAMPLES AND FURTHER INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 
Ask your favorite distributor or write Dept Dept. DJ-6 


=) 
1876 


Write for your free copy 
of Rogers recently 
published Technical 
Bulletin, which discusses 
potatoes, potato products, 
and their comparative 


Since 





nutritive values 


No obligation FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION IDAHO FALLS. 
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Delicious mashed potatoes Phev're round — they re Most chets use exclusively Pertect for potato sali 
fiftv seconds with a thick. And the time voull tor a perfect qualits hash- and, as the potato 

{f the flavor, texture and save using Rogers new ed brown—but can be used gredient for soups, st 

freshness of the genuine mne-step preparation for in any other dish requn hashes, chowders—for any 

Idaho Russet ill casserole dishes! ny shredded potatoes diced potato recipe 
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Quick as 
a Wink! 





Chicken 
Roll 


Here’s famous Ocoma quality 
chicken . . . tender, tasty, boneless; 
5 pounds of solid meat, cooked in 
sealed visking casing, frozen at full 
flavor peak. Just thaw and slice for 
any chicken dish. Perfect for quick 
chicken salad. Full portion control 
profit! 








® 


Omaha, Nebraska 


World Leader 
in Portion Control 
Poultry and Turkey 
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as such from the time they join the 
firm. Recruitment is carried on par- 
ticularly through colleges (new re- 
cruits must possess a degree). The 
training program is presented (me- 
chanics of training, introductory 
stage, practical stage, and supervisory 
stage). 

Soiled Dishes. A new dishwashing 
system has proved particularly effec- 
tive for one restaurant. Key to the 
system is a 23-ft. flight-type machine 
capable of handling 8000 dishes per 
hour. Dishes come from two directions 
(one line from the table service dining 
room and the other from the cafete- 
ria). Clean dishes are placed on mo- 
bile carts and returned to a central 
distribution point. 


VOLUME FEEDING 
MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 17, 
*Short cuts for seafood.—p. 21. 


September, 1961 
*Feeding senior citizens. E. Blair.—p. 28. 
*Feeding small fry.—p. 33. 

*Product evaluation laminated 


report: plastic 


materials.—p. 59. 


Seafood. Seafood entrées are popu- 
lar at an industrial cafeteria in St. 
Louis. All are made from frozen or 
canned fish and include salmon cro- 
quettes; creamed tuna on rusk; shrimp 
or haddock Creole; fried shrimp, whit- 
ing, perch, or sole; tuna and noodles; 
and fish sandwich on bun. Seafood 
salads are made from shrimp, tuna, 
salmon, avocado or tomato. stuffed 
with crab, and shrimp and macaroni. 
Clam chowder is another favorite. 
Prices range from 20 to 30 cents. 

Feeding Senior Citizens. Simplicity, 
ease-of-handling, and sound nutrition 
are vital in planning geriatric meals. 
Give as much thought to how you 
serve as to what you serve. Daily food 
requirements for older people are re- 
viewed; menu ideas and portion size, 
careful preparation and_ seasoning, 
and attractive presentation are dis- 
cussed. 

Feeding Small Fry. A separate menu 
for children is the logical starting 
point for catering to children’s tastes. 
Imaginative wording of menu items, 
special serving equipment (cups, cas- 
serole dishes, straws, paper mats, and 
so on), and sandwiches and cookies 
cut in animal shapes are intriguing. 
A party meal served in an attractive 
paper bag, small basket, or bright 
colored pail can be fun and mysteri- 
ous. Favors at the end of the meal are 
popular, too. 

Plastic Laminates. These materials 
provide modern, trouble-free surfaces 
offering good appearance and easy 
maintenance. High pressure laminates 
are plastic surfaces veneered to a core 
and are excellent for heavy duty 
areas. Laminated materials require 
experienced installation. They are or- 
ganic and as such will char under ex- 
cessive heat (285°F. is a recommended 
maximum temperature). These ma- 
terials should outlive their need (life 
expectancy is not known). Mainten- 
ance methods and new developments 
are considered, and the products of 
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two companies are described and pho 
tographed. : 


WHAT’S NEW IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 25, September, 1961 

*Food preservation by canning.—p. 94. 

*Frozen foods enrich foods lessons.—p. 96, 3 

*Teen-agers talk about nutrition. E. R. Ruder 

102. } 

*Equipment and packaging materials for freeg» 
ing.—p. 122. 4 


man.—p. 


124. 
*A vocabulary of typical Jewish foods.—p, 207.7 


Equipment for canning.—p. 


Canning. In home economics classes _ 
and extension service groups, home 
canning continues to have a place of 
importance. Much of this teaching ig” 
done in the fall, with emphasis on™ 
fruits and vegetables and jams and” 
jellies. Basic principles of canning are” 
reviewed and suggestions for subtle 
flavor touches in fruits and jellies are™ 
included. The canned food yield of7 
some fruits and vegetables is charted.” 

Food Lessons with Frozen Foods, 
The wide scope of cooking for the” 
freezer can add much to the interest ™ 
of food lessons. Basic principles of 7 
freezing must be emphasized; plan- 
ning is important. Freezing of pre} 
prepared foods for future mealtime’ 
use is a subject in itself. Notations” 
are made as to what food items can” 
and cannot be frozen successfully. 7 
Several frozen food menus are listed | 
which can be readied and served with- 7 
in the limited time of a meal-prepara- 7 
tion exercise. j 

Teen-Agers and Nutrition. The Nas- 
sau County (New York) Nutrition 
Council recently explored the topic of 
teen-age nutrition at an all-day insti-7 
tute. About 140 professional workers ~ 
listened to a key-note speech on the™ 
subject in the morning. An afternoon” 
press party was organized for stu- 
dents, teen-age school editors, and” 
their teachers. Details of preparation | 
for the institute are described, and a7 
selected bibliography on nutrition in” 
adolescence is included. 4 

Equipment for Freezing. Presented © 
here are the points which should be™ 
included in a teaching unit on home™ 
freezing. Attention is given to the 
advantages of freezing as a method | 
of food preservation, points on seleec- 
tion of a freezer or freezer-refriger- 
ator, importance of proper use of the 7 
right packaging materials, and the’ 
major “how-to’s’—blanching of veg- 
etables and the superiority of the 
drug store wrap over the butcher 
wrap. , 

Jewish Foods. Foods designated as 
Jewish reflect two influences: the die- 
tary laws and Biblical prohibitions 
and the adaptation of dishes from all F 
countries of Europe and the Near | 
East, where Jewish people have lived 
in the past two thousand years. Defi- © 
nitions are given for bagel, blintzes, © 
borscht, challah, dolma, farfel, ga- 
luptze, gefilte fish, hamantaschen, kar- 
toffel kloese, kasha, kichel, knish, ~ 
knaidel, kreplach, kuchen,  kugel, a 
latkes, linzen, mandelbrot, matzo, stru- ~ 
del, and tzimmes. < 
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Versatile Kellogg's Corn Flake Crumbs 
They can do things crumbs never did bef 
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Nelloggss 
Corn Flake Crumbs 





They can do things crumbs never did before 


. in places that never used crumbs before 


. in ways that are universal in appeal 


INSTITUTIONS — Kellogg’s 
Corn Flake Crumbs are al- 
ways raring to go when it’s 
flavor you’re after. Try them 
on scalloped dishes. They’re 
ready to use and have a flavor 
all their own. Or perk up that 
Friday meal with crumbed fish 
fillets. Using Kellogg’s Corn 
Flake Crumbs, of course. The 
flavor is world renowned. 


CHAINS—When each menu 
item means a substantial in- 
vestment, isn’t it smart to pay 
special attention to flavor? Try 
Kellogg’s Corn Flake Crumbs 
as a crisp coating on pork 
chops or as a topping for 

au gratin dishes. 


FORMAL DINING—A fine 
restaurant’s reputation can be 
at stake with every dish 
served. That’s why it’s only 
good sense to depend on the 
best. Any creative chef can 
think of scores of uses for 
Corn Flake Crumbs ranging 
from fried shrimp hors 
d’oeuvres to a cheesecake crust. 


FAST SERVICE— What res- 
taurant, no matter how small, 
can’t use a packaged meat ex- 
tender or coating with a flavor 
that makes regular customers 
out of new ones. 

For more Kellogg’s 

Corn Flake Crumbs 

ideas turn the page 





can be done with ice cream with the heip of 
Kellogg s Corn Flake Crumbs. And the Cherry 
Wink cookies add just the right festive touch 


qu'= SJ Vanilla Ice Cream Capri, originated in the 
“ Fred Harvey kitchens, shows that something new 
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Crumbed Halibut offers new flavor 
and crispness to baked halibut. 
Forum Cafeteria in Los Angeles found 
the Corn Flake Crumbs coating 

stays crisp even after an hour 
on the steam table. 





‘occoli ust one c f the 
ways Philadelphia’ s Bookbinders 
used Kellogg’s Crumbs to add 
new flavor and c« 
to the vegetable 
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SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY CHICKEN 
One Serving: 6-8 ounces 
Ingredients 20 Servings 100 Servings 
Chicken, frying, cut up 10-12 pounds 50-60 pounds 
Butter or shortening 1 pound 5 pounds 
Salt 1 tablespoon Ys cup 


Pepper, black Y) teaspoon 1 tablespoon 
KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKE CRUMBS 1 quart (approx.) 4 pounds (approx.) O ' n a 
NOTE: Thawed, frozen chicken may be used. Corn oil may be used as shortening if desired. 


METHOD coated. Place skin side up in greased shal- 


1. Wash, trim and dry chicken pieces. low baking pans. Do not crowd pieces. 

2. Melt butter; mix with salt and pepper. 4. Bake in moderate oven (350° —380° F.) 

3. Dip chicken pieces in seasoned butter about 1 hour or until tender and browned. 

then roll in Corn Flake Crumbs until well- i 


Do not cover pan or turn chicken. 





erry Desse 
for a colorful and tasty 
by New York’s Astor Hotel. 
Ys Crumbs fit the bill perfectly. 


ihe 


ont Hotel. 


0 new ideas for putting golden goodness on your menu 


Use Kellogg’s Crumbs wherever flavor 
counts... for CRUMBING e TOPPING e 
EXTENDING ¢ PIE CRUSTS e PATTIES 
e DESSERTS. 

hese 10 dishes, along with the hundreds 
ot other uses for Kellogg’s Crumbs, give 
your customers the flavor they like most. 
t's the unique taste that’s favored the 
orld over: Ke llogg’s Corn Flakes. 


Chicken-Ham Loaf Superb. Developed in the 


Fred Harvey kitchens, this dish takes full 


advantage of the fact that chicken, ham, 
Corn Flake Crumbs just naturally go well together 





at Win Schuler’s famous restaurant 


in Marshall, Michigan. 


So sprinkle golden magic on your menu 
with these flavor-tested ideas from 
Kellogg’s. Kellogg’s Corn Flake Crumbs are 
packed in 5-lb. bags, 6 to the case. Order 
today. For complete recipes of the dishes 
pictured above, just ask your Kellogg man 
or write Kellogg’s of Battle Creek. 


Frale| 
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American Board of Nutrition Exam- 
inations. The next examinations for 
certification as Specialist in Human 
Nutrition will be given by the Amer- 
ican Board of Nutrition in Atlantic 
City, on April 8, 1962. Application 
forms may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary, Robert E. Shank, M.D., De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine, 
Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis 10. Completed 
forms should reach his office not later 
than March 1. 


Continuation Course. Dates for the 
annual continuation course in clinical 
dietetics at the University of Minne- 
sota have been set for February 1 and 
2, 1962. Further information may be 
obtained from the Director, Depart- 
ment of Continuation Medical Educa- 
tion, 1842 Mayo Memorial, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


Scholarships. This year, Phi Upsilon 
Omicron has enlarged its scholarship 
program. The following will be avail- 
able to Phi U members: Phi U Foun- 
ders’ Fellowship of $1000, for ad- 
vanced graduate study; the Candle 
Fellowship of $500 for post-graduate 
work in home economics; and the Gol- 
den Anniversary Scholarships of ap- 
proximately $200 each to members en- 
gaged in undergraduate study. De- 
tails about these scholarships and fel- 
lowships may be obtained from Gene- 
vieve Forthun, 720 North 12th Street, 
Fargo, North Dakota. Applications 
for 1962-63 must be in Mrs. Forthun’s 
hands by January 15, 1962. 





The following foods will be in plenti- 
ful supply during November, accord- 
ing to USDA predictions: 

Protein foods 
Pork 
Turkeys 
Other foods 
Almonds 
Apples 
Cabbage 
Cranberries 
Pecans 
Potatoes 
Vegetable oils and fats 


Frozen Foods for November. The 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers points out that many suitable 
choices of frozen foods will be avail- 
able for November menus. Particu- 
larly recommended are: 

Frozen Fruits 
BLUEBERRIES—A cobbler in autumn is 
something your patrons will return 


to enjoy. Blueberry muffins and 
pancakes are good fall foods, too. 

PEACHES—Serve with a small scoop 
of ice cream, or use in an upside- 
down cake. 

RASPBERRIES—Little jewels which hold 
their shapeliness and bring summer 
spirits to winter fruit combinations, 
either in salads or desserts. 

STRAWBERRIES—Strawberries in No- 
vember are like roses in December. 

FROZEN CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE— 
Add to a gelatin salad for a “‘some- 
thing special’ flavor. Or, an orange 
parfait may be made by layering ice 
cream and concentrate in parfait 
glasses. 

Frozen Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS—For Thanksgiving, an as- 
paragus soufflé is an appropriate 
accompaniment for turkey. 

BEANS, GREEN AND WAX—Touch them 
up with bright pieces of pimiento, 
or with almonds or other nut meats 
sautéd lightly in butter or margar- 
ine. 

BEANS, LimA—Combine with frozen 
peas. Delicious and pretty, too! Also 
delightful with green beans. 

BroccoLi—Good with seafood dinners 
or a cheese souffié. A touch of lemon 
with the melted butter or margarine 
is excellent. 

POTATO PRODUCTS—Serve tiny whole 
potatoes buttered with chives or 
parsley. Other varieties of frozen 
potatoes are French fries, hash 
brown, and diced. 


Symposium in Memory of Professor 
Mendel. “Nutrition and Metabolism in 
Mental Disease” was discussed on Oc- 
tober 6 at a symposium in memory of 
Professor Lafayette B. Mendel, at 
the Elgin (Illinois) State Hospital. 
Dr. Arthur H. Smith, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, paid tribute to 
Professor Mendel in the opening 
speech, “Lafayette B. Mendel, Com- 
panion in Research.” Other papers on 
the program included: 

“Problems in the Evaluation of Nutri- 
tional Status in Chronic I]Iness”— 
Drs. David R. Weir and Harold B. 
House, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 

“Factors in Amino Acid Metabolism 
Which Can Influence the Central 
Nervous System”—Dr. Sidney Uden- 
friend, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland 

“Vitamin B, Relationship in Brain 
Function’—Dr. Eugene Roberts, 
Medical Research Institute, Duarte, 
California 

“Neurological Aspects of Amino Acid 
Nutrition and Metabolism’—Dr. 
Donald B. Tower, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland 

“Some General Features of Soviet Ex- 
perimental Studies on the Influence 
of Deficient Diets on Cortical Dy- 
namics”—Dr. Josef Brozek, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania 
New Booklets from the Government. 

Families are currently being urged 

either to store and maintain a special 
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emergency food stockpile in their 
homes or fallout shelters or to build up 
their regular food stocks so that there 
is a two-week supply on hand at alj 
times. A new USDA Home and Gar. 
den Bulletin (No. 77), “Family Food 
Stockpile for Survival,” prepared in 
cooperation with the Office of Civil ang 
Defense Mobilization, tells how much 
and what kinds of emergency foods to 
store to provide each family member 
a reasonably well balanced diet for two 
weeks. Sources of safe and clean water 
are given, as well as instructions on 
how to purify and store water for 
emergency use. A minimum of 7 gal, 
drinking water per person should be 
allowed for two weeks. Sample menus 
are presented plus information on how 
to store foods, how often to replace 
food stockpiles, and lists of equipment 
for emergency cooking. Single copies 
may be requested from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 

Vitamin Bi, Home Economics Re- 
search Report No. 13 of the USDA, is 
concerned with microbiologic assay 
methods and distribution of this vita- 
min in selected foods. The authors, 
Harold Lichtenstein, Aram Beloian, 
and Elizabeth W. Murphy, discuss 
statistical evaluation and precision of 
two assay methods, the L. leichmannii 
and the Ochromonas malhamensis 
method. A bibliography of fifty-two 
references is included. The data on dis- 
tribution of vitamin B:. cover ninety- 
four food samples of dairy products, 
meats, poultry products, and seafoods. 
Copies may be ordered for 20 cents 
each from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

From the Special Committee on Ag- 
ing of the U.S. Senate comes a report, 
“Basic Facts on the Health and Eeco- 
nomic Status of Older Americans.” In 
it are a wealth of information and 
data on the special health problems of 
the aged, their economic status, and 
the extent and nature of hospital in- 
surance protection for this segment of 
our population. Copies may be ordered 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price is 15 cents 
a copy. 


Pamphlet and Film on _ Diabetes. 
Although spectacular progress has 
been made in treating diabetes, “there 
are twice as many diabetics in this 
country as anyone had suspected,” de- 
clares Groff Conklin in Diabetics Un- 
known, a new Public Affairs Pamphlet 
(No. 312). In it, he defines diabetes, 
describes symptoms and tests, treat- 
ment, dangers to avoid, possible handi- 
caps of persons with diabetes, and 
other aspects of the disease of concern 
to lay readers. Copies may be ordered 
for 25 cents each from: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 

The Committee is also releasing a 
film with the same title to stimulate 
the search for the million and a half 
unknown cases. Information about dis- 
tribution may be obtained by writing 
the Committee. 
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THE DOOR IS OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDIES IN DIETETICS 


PROGRAMS FOR STUDENT DIETITIANS 


THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE now offers qualified 
dietitians the opportunity to complete studies lead- 
ing to the Master’s degree. Through the Graduate 
Dietitian Program, accepted candidates receive an 
officer’s pay and allowances while studying at a 
college or university of their choice. The major 
field of study may be Foods and Nutrition, or Insti- 
tution Management. 


Upon selection for this program you are commis- 
sioned in the Army Medical Specialist Corps Re- 
serve. Appointment may be as 2nd or 1st Lieuten- 
ant, depending on your qualifications and length 
of experience. After completing your studies, you 
are assigned to the staff of an Army hospital. 

As an officer dietitian you enjoy the pay, prestige, 
and privileges of your rank. Every year you earn 
a 30-day vacation. At the same time, you have op- 
portunity to develop your professional abilities and 
advance in rank. 


ARMY MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST CORPS 


STUDENT DIETITIAN PRO- 
GRAM. Junior or senior col- 
lege students who qualify 
for this program can com- 
plete their studies while 
earning over $200 a month. 


You are invited to mail the 
coupon today for more 
information about the 


Graduate Dietitian Program, 


or the Student Programs. 


Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Name 
Address 


City 


OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Please send details about the AMSC program(s) checked below: 
GRADUATE DIETITIAN PROGRAM 

—) STUDENT DIETITIAN PROGRAM 
DIETETIC SUMMER PRACTICUM 


DIETETIC SUMMER PRAC- 
TICUM. Students due to com- 
plete their junior year at 
college can gain practical 
experience in this 6-week 
hospital program. 
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DOES 90 to 95% 


PROTEIN 
INTEREST YOU? 


Fish or Meat, dehydrated, | 


defatted, deodorized. Stable, 
high concentrate protein 
supplements. 


DOES WHEAT GERM 
PROTEIN (35%) 


INTEREST YOU? 





Biologic quality equal to muscle 
meats. For 27 years, VioBin 
defatted wheat germ, 35% 
protein, has been a supplement 
to cereals, paste products, baked 
goods, meat products. 


if these products interest you 
WRITE US 


VIOBIN CORPORATION Monticello, 


EATING IS FUN— 
for 
Older People, Too 


Designed to Aid Proprietors 
of Small Nursing Homes and 
Residences. Also Adaptable 


to Home Kitchens 


This attractive booklet is a guide to better 
food and food service in the small institu- 
tion. Based on normal nutritional require- 
ments for adults, the menu patterns, sample 
suppers, and pointers on meal planning 
have their place in any household. Practical 
ideas for making the work of the manager 
easier and pleasanter include a weekly mar- 
keting guide, hints for economy in buying 
and storage, and suggestions for serving. 
This is a project of the Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion of The American Dietetic Association. 


Single copy 50¢ 
Five copies 
BOE MONOD cocci ccccee 3.75 


Order from: 


THE AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Interns Graduate. On August 31, the 
following seven dietetic interns com- 
pleted their year’s work at Grace-New 
Haven Community Hospital, New 
Haven, Connecticut: 


Barbara Blauvelt, 
University 
Nancy Brown, University of Vermont 
Joselyne Hamel, Lavall University 
Joan Reynolds, Iowa State University 
Ruth Richardson, Cornell University 
Eleanor Shea, Framingham State 
Teachers College 
Anahid Tashjan, University of Ken- 
tucky 


At John A. Andrew Memorial Hos- 
pital, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, a 
pinning ceremony was held for six 
graduating dietetic interns on Septem- 
ber 16. Speaker of the occasion was Lt. 
Col. Hubert L. Jones, USAF, Profes- 
sor of Military Air Science, Tuskegee 
Institute, who spoke on “Meeting the 
Challenge.” The graduates were: 


2nd Lt. Lavada Esters, MSPC, USAF, 
Tuskegee Institute 

Carole Cheeks Harrison, Tuskegee In- 
stitute 

Joyce A. McKay, Tuskegee Institute 

2nd Lt. Earline Mathis, MSPC, USAF, 
Tuskegee Institute 

Angieleen Johnson Stockton, Prairie 
View A. & M. College 

Mary Gordon Walker, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute 


Ham Standards. The USDA has pro- 
posed the re-instatement of former 
standards for federally-inspected hams 
which were in effect prior to December 
30, 1960. These standards require that 
smoked hams and certain other smoked 
products should not weigh more when 
sold at retail than their uncured 
weight. This means that there can be 
no added moisture in excess of the un- 
cured weight. In announcing the re- 
instatement, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture said that it is being done in the 
interest of consumers whose opinions 
showed a general objection to added 
moisture. 


Brigham Young 


Removing Strontium-90 from Milk. 
A method for removing strontium-90 
from milk, based on the ion-exchange 
principle, has been developed through 
joint efforts of the USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The treatment 
does not noticeably alter the flavor, 
and pure milk run through the experi- 
mental pilot plant proved as palatable 
as commercial market milk. Since only 
about 60 per cent of strontium in milk 
occurs in ionized form, citric acid is 
added to ionize the rest of the radioac- 
tive element. This then enables the 
resin to attract and remove 98 per cent 
of the strontium from the milk. The 
process would thus make milk one of 
our safest foods during emergencies. 


Grading Cheese. A dairy cooperative 
in Wisconsin in September became the 
first to be authorized to use the U. S. 
Grade AA Shield on its Cheddar 
cheese. USDA approval has been given 
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for use of this grade label on the mild, 
mellow-aged, and sharp Cheddar which 
this organization makes. This is the 
first time this federal grading has been 
available for cheese. Other grade des- 
ignations for Cheddar are: U. §, 
Grades A, BB, and C. The program js 
open to other cheese manufacturers 
who can qualify. 


Imported Meats to Be Marked, A 
USDA proposal, if adopted, will mean 
that consumers of federally-graded 
meat will know which meat is of for- 
eign origin. If the proposed amend- 
ment to the official regulations govern- 
ing meat grading activities is put into 
effect, the country of origin will be 
stamped on each wholesale cut of im- 
ported meat offered for grading. Then, 
beginning in 1962, stamping will also 
have to be done so that the name of 
the country of origin will appear on 
most of the major retail cuts. 


Canned Wheat. A new convenience 
food, ready-prepared canned whole- 
grain wheat has been developed by the 
USDA’s Utilization Division, Albany, 
California. It consists of whole grains 
of wheat with only the rough outer 
layers of bran removed. Only a few 
minutes’ heating in a small amount of 
water is needed before serving. It is 
said to have a delicate whole-wheat 
flavor and essentially the same nutri- 
tive value. It is suitable for use in en- 
hancing vegetable soups, stuffed pep- 
per, curried lamb pilaf, stuffing for 
poultry, Swedish meat balls, tossed 
salads, Indian pudding, and pineapple 
Bavarian. The new food is being test- 
marketed by the USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service in cooperation with 
the Kansas Wheat Commission. 


News of State 
Assaciations 


Arizona Dietetic Association. Octo- 
ber 19 and 20 were the dates of the 
fall meeting of the Arizona Associa- 
tion in Phoenix. The program fea- 
tured: 


“Lowering Dietary Costs through 
Streamlined Procedures” — Irene 
Wingfield, Arizona State Hospital, 
Phoenix 

“Relation of the Volunteer to Hospital 
Personnel”—Sister Elizabeth Jo- 
seph, St. Joseph’s, Tucson 

“The Future of the Voluntary Hos- 
pital System’—Tol Terrell, Past 
President, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation 

“The A.M.A. and Uncle Sam”—Leslie 
Smith, M. D., President, Arizona 
Medical Society 

“How about the Arizona Aged?”—The 
Honorable Robert W. Prochnow, 
Senator, Yavapai County 


California Dietetic Association. The 
Education Section of the Bay Area 
Region this fall is co-sponsoring 4 
fourth series of evening lectures on 
current concepts of nutrition and their 
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The gourmet touch 


GOURMET, one of the newest patterns in Hospitality by Syracuse 


In good taste always -Syracuse China & 


More Vitamin C than in Fresh 
or Frozen Orange Juice! 


INSTANT 

















ORANGE BREAKFAST DRINK 


GRANULES 


DELUXE INSTANT 


ORANGE 
BREAKFAST DRINK 
GRANULES 


Each 4-oz. serving contains more 
than 70 milligrams of Vitamin C. |-” 


4/ Nothing to add but water Ax 
a/ High Nutrition—Low Acidity ° 


So easy to prepare! A 2-lb. 
vacuum-packed tin of the 
new Lasco Orange Break- 
fast Drink Granules 
and 2 gallons of water 
make 69 four-ounce 
servings ... deli- 
cious, nutritious 
and economical! 


And Your Old Favorites 
f. : DELUXE 


FROTHY 
GRANULES 


° —in 15 delicious flavors (Orange, 
° Lemon, Lime, Grape, Pink Lemon, 


WRITE -’ Fruit Punch, Orange Pineapple, etc.). 
.” An 8-oz. serving contains 30 milligrams 
for complete .* of Vitamin C (and 4000 U.S.P. Units of 


details! .’ Vitamin A in some flavors). The 10-oz. jar 
* makes 7 gallons of beverage for less than 
- 2¢ an 8-oz. glass! 


ALLEN FOODS, INC. 


Finer Foods for Hotels and Institutions 
4555 GUSTINE « ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI 
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clinical applications. The six weekly 
lectures, which began October 2, are 
being given at the University of Cali. 
fornia Medical Center, San Franciseo, 
The lecture topics, each covered by an 
expert in his field, include: “Cellular 
Aspects of Nutrition”; “Relations of 
Calcium and Phosphorus Balance to 
Changes in Bone”; “The Role of Ge. 
netics in Nutritional Defects”; “Iron 
Metabolism”; “Diet in the Surgically 
Altered Digestive Tract”; and “Effect 
of Diet in Certain Disease States.” 

The regular fall business meeting of 
the California Dietetic Association will 
be held in Santa Barbara on Novem- 
ber 16 and 17. A visit and tour of the 
Santa Barbara Campus of the Univer- 
sity of California is planned. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. Octo- 
ber 27 marked the forty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Chicago 
Dietetic Association. It was one of the 
earliest, if not the first, dietetic group 
to be organized. In 1916, seventeen 
dietitians representing six hospitals 
met at the Cook County and Illinois 
Training School for Nurses where it 
was decided that meetings should be 
held each month. The group was named 
“The Hospital Dietitians of Chicago,” 
and membership was _ restricted to 
those employed in hospitals. First offi- 
cers were: President, Maude Perry, 
Michael Reese Hospital, and Vice- 
President, Isabelle Stewart, Cook 
County and Illinois Training School 
for Nurses. 


New Mexico Dietetic Association. In 
an effort to adapt activities to the lo- 
cal situation, the Community Nutrition 
Section of the New Mexico group last 
year developed diet cards for use with 
Indian diabetic patients. Another proj- 
ect was the compilation of a bibliog- 
raphy of nutrition aids for elementary 
and secondary school teachers and 
nurses. 


Career Guidance in 
the States 


By FRANCES W. MARGUT 
A.D.A. Career Guidance Chairman 


California. A.D.A. received a re- 
quest from the Los Angeles Board of 
Education for five copies of “Take a 
Good Look” to be kept on file for use 
among 140 secondary schools and sev- 
eral city colleges. On receipt of this 
information, the Los Angeles Dietetic 
Association offered to pay for the 
films. This is truly good public rela- 
tions as well as career guidance, and 
we are looking forward to future re- 
ports of numerous showings of “Take 
a Good Look”; many members being 
requested to make personal follow-up 
contacts; and not inconceivably, some 
additional dietitians because of this 
far-sighted, far-reaching program. 


Connecticut. The Southern Connecti- 
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TOLEDO Dishwashers 











...Fhe Mark of 
Modern Kitchens 


SAVE TIME 
CUT OVERHEAD 


PROTECT SANITATION 
i 


Automate your dishwashing operations with a 
new Toledo . . . and save time, cut costs, bring 
sparkling new cleanliness to dishes and glass- 
ware. The broad range of Toledo Dishwashers 
answers every requirement of the modern in- 
stitutional or restaurant kitchen. There’s no 
need to compromise . . . Toledo gives you un- 
challenged quality and performance in just the 
right size and type dishwasher to fit your 
needs. To learn more about Toledo Dish- 
washers, and all the advantages they have for 
you, call your Toledo Kitchen Machines 
Dealer. Or, write to us for literature. 


Toledo Rackless Hi-Speed Con- 
veyor Dishwashers feature ex- 
clusive Add-A-Tank Design. 
Selected Add-A-Tank units go 
together to give you just the 
length, capacity and extra fea- 
tures you need . . . allow for 
future expansion. ‘Capacities 


SERVICE 
Factory-treined Ff 
240 Cities 


from 4,000 to 15,000 dishes 
hourly. Automatic water level 
and final rinse controls. 


shes 


ae 










Panoramic Door is a Toledo 
exclusive offered in a broad 
range of models. Gives easy 
access to full length of con- 
veyor for easiest cleaning. 
Capacity 4,805 to 12,600 
dishes hourly. Zip-Lok Tubes 
and one-level tank construc- 
tion, plus many other ad- 
vanced design features. 


SEND TODAY for complete information 


on new, advanced design Toledo Dish- 
washers to upgrade efficiency and pare 





costs in your kitchen operations. 


roLEDo Lie Mokous 


Division of TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION ©+ 245 Hollenbeck Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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cut Dietetic Association went “all-out” 
for a money-raising project, with pro- 
ceeds to be used for career guidance 
work and programs. One evening’s 
performance of Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s “The Flower Drum Song,” at 
the Oakdale Musical Theatre, was pur- 
chased by the Association, and tickets 
resold at a premium price. Since the 
cast for this performance was from 
the original Broadway production and 
the national touring companies, the 
response was excellent and the profit 


vue in Dietetics” tea, attended by 264 
enthusiastic students. The original skit 
was planned by a local member to 
“illustrate the various positions for 
which young women with ability may 
qualify, the educational preparation 
necessary, and the duties to be per- 
formed in these careers.” Models for 
the revue were dietitians. Each wore 
the traditional costume of her career 
and carried some tool of her profession. 

Positions “modeled” included: hos- 
pital staff dietitian, commercial die- 





likewise. titian, hospital therapeutic dietitian, 
public health nutritionist, administra- 
tive dietitian, clinic dietitian, nutri- 
tion instructor, and homemaker. 


Georgia. The Augusta Dietetic As- 
sociation presented a novel “Style Re- 


To eer amt amore 














See cate Sil Sa ieee 


Kitchen 


Greene Memorial 
Hospital 


Xenia, Ohio 


Architect: Dan A. Carmichael 


Van food service equipment helps 
small hospitals as well as large 


* Whether it is the food service equipment problems of this 87-bed 
hospital or of a large New England hospital with 671 patient beds 
and 97 bassinets, the hospital administrator and dietitian know they 
can count on the high standards of design, craftsmanship and effi- 


ciency for which Van has been distinguished for more than a century! 


* Here at Xenia Van collaborated with Architect Dan A. Carmichael 
to effect the objectives of minimum investment and operating econo- 
my which every hospital budget demands. 


* If you are planning food service equipment inmprovements, call for 
the services of a Van kitchen engineer now. Write today to The John 
Van Range Co., 341 Eggleston Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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I am sure the association will] be 
pleased to make the script available to 
anyone interested. From the basic idea, 
changes might be made to fit the ex. 
amples of individual careers which 
may be available locally. 


Michigan. This year the career guid- 
ance and public relations chairmen 
decided to pool efforts and appointed 
chairmen for the joint committee in 
eleven areas of the state. In turn, each 
area chairman appointed local people 
to work with her on projects for both 
committees. From reports, this decen- 
tralization of area work with centralj- 
zation of reports has been very help. 
ful. It has cut down considerably the 
work of both state chairmen, boosted 
the number and variety of projects 
completed, and increased membership 
participation. (In preparing final re- 
ports, the problem of division as to 
career guidance and public relations 
activities could be difficult, but after 
all, results are what count. As long as 


| members receive credit for work done, 





and A.D.A. receives a complete report 
of accomplishments, national career 
guidance and public relations commit- 
tees will not squabble as to the division 
of laurels). 


Minnesota. This year the Twin Cit- 
ies Dietetic. Association organized its 
first “Career Guidance March.” In 
preparation, packets were prepared, 
consisting of the name of a school and 
phone number to contact, name of 
counselor or home economics teacher 
in the school, an explanatory letter and 
questionnaire, and a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope for return of the 
questionnaire to the career guidance 
chairman. Each packet contained ma- 
terial for contacting two schools. Since 
there are fifty high schools in the area, 


twenty-five member-volunteers did the 


work. 

The response was overwhelming, 
and the results obtained from a con- 
centrated campaign of two weeks were 
both interesting and helpful. It was 
learned that speakers are more effec- 
tively handled through the Board of 
Education; that most students enrolled 
in high school home economics courses 
are not planning to go to college; that 
science teachers as well as home eco- 
nomics teachers should be contacted; 
and that more effective ground work 
can be laid at the junior high level 
than at the senior high level. 


Mississippi. The career guidance 
chairman in this state deserves special 
mention for her efforts. Hoping to put 
more “oomph” into the program and 
believing that the individual approach 
would be more effective, she wrote 187 
personal letters to teachers telling 
about View from the Mountain and 
offering to assist in arranging pro- 


| grams. Then, after receiving the Asso- 


ciation’s gift of a copy of “Take a 
Good Look,” she wrote 187 more per- 
sonal letters, spreading the knowledge 
of the availability of this excellent 
presentation. She felt that while this 
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was a “chore,” the effect has “paid off” 
in inquiries about and requests for use 
of material. 


Montana and Nevada are two 
“small” state associations which work 
under the double handicap of few 
members and vast distances. In fact, 
Nevada reports having only six active 
members, about equally divided be- 
tween Reno and Las Vegas, a mere 
450 mi. apart! Under the circum- 
stances, we regard the placing of ca- 
reer guidance material in even a few 
schools as a real accomplishment 
the small acorns from which great 
oaks will eventually grow. 





Pennsylvania. The Nittany Valley 


Dietetic Association has come up with 
an idea which can well be copied by 
other associations. They arranged to 
have two 1-hr. lectures, one on “Die- 
tetics as a Career,” its varied fields, 
opportunities, preparation require- 
ments, and so on, and one on “The 
American Dietetic Association”-—its 
history, aims, rank among other pro- 
fessional associations, and so on. These 
lectures are to be included in the reg- 
ular course offered to home economics 
students at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Utah. One of our “small” state as- 
sociations, Utah has increased her 
career guidance effectiveness by work- 
ing with the Utah Health Careers 
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Committee, whose objective is to fur. 
ther the interest among students in al] 
careers in the health fields. The pro. 
gram consists of various projects car. 
ried on throughout the year, such ag 
printing of booklets giving opportu. 
nities and qualifications for health eg. 
reers; planning and arranging tele 
vision shows; setting up displays jq 
appropriate places or on appropriat 
dates; as well as original projects 
which vary with each year’s activities, 




























Washington State. A special activity 7 
of the year was a super “Hospital” 
Open House Day” organized by the 
Seattle Dietetic Association. Publicity 
and invitations were slanted particu- 
larly to students. While they were un- 
able to determine exactly how many 
students availed themselves of the op- 
portunity, they were pleased and sat- 
isfied with the 3000 attendance. 


The Trenton (N.J.) Newsletter of 
the Veterans Administration called at- 
tention of dietitians in its twenty-eight 
hospitals and clinics of that area to 
the availability of “Take a Good 
Look.” It was suggested that the hos- 
pitals as a group, purchase one or ™ 
more copies of the slide film, and that ~ 
each station arrange to use it for 
career day presentations in local com." 
munities. This is just another excellent 7 
combined public relations-career guid- > 
ance activity, which could be used™ 
equally well by other agencies with” 
multiple facilities within specific 
areas. 


And so having completed one year? 
of this column, and reached the goal® 
of at least one item for each state asso- ~ 
ciation during that time, I leave you 
with this thought: “The more the indi- 
vidual in an organization grows as a 
person, the more can the organization 
accomplish . . . But conversely, the 
more the organization grows in seri- 
ousness, and integrity, objectives and 
competence, the more scope is there — 
for the individual to grow and develop 





as a person.”—Peter Drucher in 
LANDMARKS OF TOMORROW. | 
“ 

in the States 

By HELEN G. INGERSON hg 
A.D.A. Public Relations Chairman m 
P e — BS 
The Oklahoma Dietetic Association } ; 
| reports a television series, “Food for 
Life.” The weekly half-hour programs k 
| explaining basic nutritional facts fF 


| started July 31 over KETA-TV, Chan- 





nel 1, Oklahoma City and KO-ED-TV, § 
Cc hannel 11 at 6:30 to 7:00 p.m. Video §, 
tapes of telecasts originally presented >; 
by Dr. Dena Cederquist, Michigan 
State University, are being used. (See 
the JOURNAL, March 1961, page 288). 
The programs are designed to help 
combat the flood of food misinforma- 
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tion stemming from mass media and 
“health” salesmen, a problem of deep 
concern to Oklahoma dietitians and 
home economists. An article in the 
state bulletin urged members to en- 
courage families in their locality to 
view the series. 


The Arizona Dietetic Association 
also reports showing “Food for Life” 
by Dr. Cederquist. The series started 
July 138 on Channel 8 (KAET) in 
Tempe, and will continue weekly 
through the first Thursday in Decem- 
ber. 

Ideas for 
groups also comes 
Dietetic Association. 


different 
Arizona 
members 


working with 
from the 
Two 


participated in a panel on food fads, 
weight control, and good nutrition as 
part of a course for teen-age girls 
sponsored by the Phoenix Parks and 
Recreation Department on July 10. 


Rhode Island Dietetic Association 
reports the production of a booklet on 
“Availability of Dietetic Foods in Lo- 
cal Stores.” To be off the press in early 
fall, it is for use in patient instruction 
and as reference material. It will be 
sent to the membership and hospitals 
who request it. 


Dietitians’ Weeks. Several state and 
local dietetic associations report that 
the concentrated activities to promote 
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Proven 
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special weeks are worth the time and 
effort spent to make them a success, 
The goals were many, but usually in- 
cluded: (a) to inform the public about, 
and to give them a better understand- 
ing of, the dietetic profession and ac- 
tivities, and (b) to improve the nutri- 
tional status and knowledge of those 
reached. 

In 1961, governors of five states 
(Alabama, April 23-29; Colorado, 
April 24-30; Louisiana, November 
12-18; New York, April 17-23; and 
Ohio, May 21-27) proclaimed “Dieti- 
tians’ Weeks.” The Chief Commission- 
er of the District of Columbia, March 
4-10; and the mayors of several other 
cities also proclaimed a “Dietitians’ 
Week.” “Nutrition Week” was pro- 


| claimed in Texas and in New York 


City. National Hospital Week was an- 
other time when dietitians and dietetic 
associations planned special activities, 

Excellent newspaper coverage dur- 
ing such weeks has been reported. The 
Denver Medical Bulletin carried a fea- 
ture story and picture of Marguerite 
Pettee, cited as a consultant dietitian 
during Dietitians’ Week by the goy- 
ernor of Colorado. 

There were many special radio and 
television programs. Topics included: 
(a) overweight as the result of over- 
eating because people are not familiar 
with the correct size portions of food; 
(b) dietetics as a career; (c) discus- 
sion of food faddists; (d) panel of die- 
titians speaking on general nutrition 
and career information; and (e) use 
of “liquid” diets for weight reduction. 
Announcement of the week, career in- 
formation, and a challenge to investi- 
gate dietetics as a possible career were 
sent to and used by many stations for 
spot announcements. Career and/or 
nutrition displays or exhibits were in 
windows or in stores (department, 
drug, grocery, and so on), banks, 
libraries, gas and electric companies, 
and hospitals. Bulletin boards of 
schools, and hospitals and industries 
also had special displays. 

Several hospitals featured open 
houses for students and one depart- 
ment store held a tea for all area 
dietitians. 

The District of Columbia placed in 
the transit companies’ busses and 
street cars 400 placards, announcing 
the week and where more information 
on the field as a career could be ob- 
tained. They cost $120 to print and $80 
to install. 

During the Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Dietetic Association, 
an enlarged copy of the governor’s 
proclamation was placed in the lobby 
of the headquarters hotel in New York 
City. 

Many dietitians also used the oppor- 
tunity to feature dietetics in their own 
institutions. The staff in one hospital 
in Ohio placed a little fact sheet on 
each patient’s tray announcing Dieti- 


| tians’ Week, listing the objectives of 


dietitians, where dietitians serve in the 
community, and information on the 
state association. Special tray covers 
were also used in many hospitals. 
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St. Mary’s Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., replaced 
two 18-inch fryers with two 14-inch Keating 
Gas Fryers in a 1,500 meal-a-day operation. The 
smaller, high-speed Keatings — holding 38 lbs. 
of fat each, compared to 68 Ibs. in the previous 
type — now do the same work faster and better 
With 45% less fat. 

These Keating Fryers will soon pay for them- 
selves in fat savings and with the unbeatable 
fuel economy of gas. Moreover, they turn out 
tastier, more digestible foods with the precise 
control of gas heat. No excess fat seeps in to 
make food soggy. This is controlled fat absorp- 
tion — load after load, day after day. 
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~vwcaeee ., At St. Mary's... 


KEATING GAS Fryers outperform 
previous type with 45% less fat! 


Keating Gas Fryers give you all the advantages 
of gas: instant recovery, precise control, clean- 
liness, flexibility, dependability and economy. 
For information on Keating Gas Fryers, see 
your local Gas Company’s Commercial Sales 
Specialist. Or write Keating of Chicago, Inc., 
1210 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 
American Gas Association 


FOR FRYING... 
6 GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 
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Copies of several of the proclama- 
tions, pictures, and reports were com- 
piled in a “Dietitians’ Week” scrap- 
book for display at the St. Louis meet- 
ing of A.D.A. last month. It may be 
borrowed from the Public Relations 
Committee Chairman. 


Association 


National Congress on Medical 
Quackery. Edith A. Jones, our new 
President-Elect, and Dorothea F. 
Turner, Editor of the JOURNAL, repre- 
sented the Association at the first Na- 






wih NEW 
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tional Congress on Medical Quackery 
in Washington, D.C., October 6-7. This 
meeting was sponsored by Food and 
Drug Administration and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 


National Coordinating Committee of 
College Teachers of Food and Nutri- 
tion. Ercel Eppright, Ph.D., Iowa State 
University, is the Association’s repre- 
sentative as an ex-officio member on 
the National Coordinating Committee 
of College Teachers of Food and Nu- 
trition. The Committee met in June at 
the time of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association meeting. The 
group was founded in 1955 by the 
Home Economics Education Branch 


End 
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of the U.S. Office of Education through 
invitations to a small group of college 
teachers of food and nutrition. The 
group met again in 1956. They iden- 
tified and discussed problems that 
faced teachers of food and nutrition, 
In 1958, a small steering committee 
was formed, and three meetings have 
been held since. This group is working 
to improve the teaching of food and nv- 
trition at the college level by guiding 
and coordinating the work of the re- 
gions, by identifying areas of common 
concern, by facilitating the exchange 
of findings on these problems, and by 
taking responsibility for presenting 
for publication in professional jour- 
nals articles helpful to college teachers 
of food and nutrition. 

Plans for a national workshop in 
1963 were discussed at the meeting 
this year. 


New A.D.A. Officers and Commit- 
tees. See the officers’ page on page 430 
of this issue of the JOURNAL for a list- 
ing of your new A.D.A. Coordinating 
Cabinet members, Board and Commit- 
tee Chairmen, and 1961-1962 presi- 
dents of state dietetic associations. 


Inauguration. Dorothy Minarik, 
Frederick, Maryland, represented the 
Association at the Inauguration of 
Randle Elliott as President of Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland, on Octo- 
ber 14. 


Obituaries 
Sister Mary William Moellering. 
Word has been received of the death 
| in August of Sister Mary William 
| Moellering, St. Mary’s Infirmary, St. 
Louis. She had been a member of the 
Association for nine years. 


Eleanor Roush Walus. The A.D.A. 
office has been notified of the death of 
Eleanor Roush Walus on August 27 
Mrs. Walus, who had been a member 
of the Association since 1950, made her 
| home in Cuyahoga, Ohio. She had 
| served on the dietary staffs of Cincin- 
| nati General Hospital and the North 
| Side Unit, Youngstown (Ohio) Hos- 

pital Association. 


News of Products 
and Seruices 


One case of new Variety Cake Mix 

| from the Institutional Products Di- 

| vision of DCA Food Industries Inc., 

contains six, 5-lb. bags of Downyflake 

| Basic White Cake Mix plus individual 

packets of maple walnut, banana, 

cherry, orange, and lemon cake 

| flavors, thus enabling the food opera- 

| tor to lower his inventory, get more 

turnover for his dollar, save storage 

space, and add variety, too. The 

| flavors can be used with either or both 
| the cake mix or the icing mix. 

| An assorted six-pack of ready-to- 
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Uncle Bens the separate-grain rice 


thats not sticky, not gummy! 


Separate-grain, light and fluffy, Uncle Ben’s delicious flavor won’t 
boil away in cooking. It reheats beautifully (even after refrigeration) 
and won’t become mushy on the steam table. Yet, Uncle Ben’s costs 
no more per serving—yields 23% more servings per pound than 
ordinary rice. Available in 10, 25 and 100-lb. bags. 






Uncle Ben’s'(c7oug/” Rice 
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use Downyflake Pancake Syrups from 
DCA Food Industries Inc., contains 
one can each of strawberry, blueberry, 
boysenberry, pineapple, spice apple, 
and raspberry flavored sirup. ‘rhe 
new flavors are available in No. 10 
tins. For added convenience, a plastic 
cover with pouring spout is enclosed 
in each case to pour the sirup directly 
from the can each time it is used. 

A new ceramic broiler manufac- 
tured by the Vulcan-Hart Corporation 
has been developed as a three-in-one 
purpose unit. In the broiler section, 
four burners provide a total of 700 
sq. in. of useable surface. They are 
adjustable in height with a raising 
and lowering device, cool to the touch. 


Individual burners are separated by 
removable ceramics, placed front to 
back between burners and on the two 
sides. The broiler grease and vapors 
are consumed by radiants eliminating 
excessive smoke. The roasting and 
baking oven is completely insulated 
and temperature controlled by a 
heavy-duty thermostat. Above the 
broiler, there is a finishing or au gra- 
tin oven. The unit is available in Vul- 
cadur finish, trimmed with chrome or 
stainless steel inside and out. All 
types are approved by the American 
Gas Association. 

A specially developed “Silvertone 
Finish” is featured on a new restau- 
rant range from Vulcan-Hart Corpor- 
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FREE OFFER! 


1 
RABURN PRODUCTS, INC. Dept. E : 

350 N. Clark St., Chicago 10 ! 

Try V4 Racks We will try—at no obligation to buy—the following : 
Raburn Racks: __. Cup Racks, __ Plate Racks, 1! 

(any combination of _ All Purpose Racks, __ Goblet or Tumbler Racks. : 
models) at no expense Name__ ee —- ; 
to you. If not completely Street. a i 
satisfied within 30 days, Signed. —— ee : 
simply return. Dealer___..___ Dealer Salesman____ ‘ ' 

I 

i 


RABURN 


- 10% Less Weight 


(Figures based on comparison of our all-plastic rack with 
plastic coated compartment wire cup racks) 


or Phone Collect 467-5619. . . Chicago, Ill. 
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For All Dishwashing Machines ! 


- 30% Less Cost 
© 40% Less Space 


Each rack costs less, 
yet fewer racks are 
needed. 


40% less space 
to hold as many 
cups as wire 
racks. 


Raburn Racks 
weigh 70% 
less than wire 
racks. 


FILL OUT COUPON BELOW 
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ation. All ranges in the Vulcan-Hart 
line have six individually controlled 
top burners in any combination of 
open or hot top, as well as two sep- 
arately controlled ovens. A_ raised 
heavy steel griddle has a convenient 
grease catch. A ceramic-type radiant 
broiler is another feature. 

An illustrated brochure featuring 
the complete line of Toledo high- 
speed rackless dishwashers has been 
announced by Toledo Kitchen Ma- 
chines, Division of Toledo Scale Cor- 
poration. The “Add-a-Tank” design 
to add flexibility of application is de- 
scribed. Dishwashers are available in 
capacities from 4,000 to 15,000 dishes 
per hour (service for 600 to 2,500 per- 
sons per hour). Integral pump and 
motor unit; Zip-Lok wash tubes for 
quick removal; automatic water level 
and final rinse 


control; control are 
other features. 
A door-type dishwasher designed 


for capacities up to 1,250 dishes per 
hour is described in a four-page bro- 
chure from Toledo. A three-way door 
permits easy access for cleaning. The 
machine will not operate when doors 
are open. Built around a heavy-duty 
welded steel frame, the dishwashers 
are rigid and vibration-free. One-level 
tanks provide for fast draining; the 
flat bottom aids cleaning. 

A new 70-Series of gas counter 
equipment introduced by Garland for 
Welbilt Corporation consists of hot 
plates, standard griddles, and an 
automatic griddle. Hot plates are 12 
in. wide; griddles are available in 24 
and 36 in. widths. A heavy one-piece 
section for fast cleaning and sanitary 
installation is a feature of the hot 
plate. All 70-Series equipment is 21% 
in. deep and may be mixed and 
matched in various combinations. 
More than 230 sq. in. frying area for 
each foot of counter space has been 
built into the fast-heating griddle. 

Garland has also introduced a new 
line of electric counter equipment, the 
Series 80. The electric hot plates are 
provided with Robertshaw Infinite 
Controls for an unlimited number of 
heat settings. Griddles are thermo- 
statically controlled from 200° to 
550°F., with temperatures maintained 
over the frying area by specially de- 
signed, pressure-clamped tubular ele- 


ments. Deep-drawer pans are re- 
movable. The fryer features an 
Incoloy immersion element designed 


to give even heat to sides, back, and 
bottom, heating 21 lb. fat quickly. The 


| fat container can be lifted out for easy 


cleaning. The unit may be ordered 
with single or twin baskets. The grid- 
dle-grill, when opened, may be used as 
a griddle and has all the features of 
the standard griddle. When closed, the 
unit grills from top and bottom, cut- 
ting frying time in half. Both top and 


bottom plates are separately con- 
trolled. 
A console-conveyor by The John 


Van Range Company can be adapted 
to any soiled dish handling application 
or make-up counter facility with any 
length and turn required. Stainless 
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steel is used for pan and cabinet con- 
struction. All surfaces in contact with 
the conveyor belt are rust-free, stain- 
less steel, neoprene, or phenolic con- 
struction. A safety switch stops the 
belt if the conveyor becomes jammed. 
The conveyor can be made to match 
any decor. 

A premium-quality shrimp is cur- 
rently marketed by Gorton’s. The 
shrimp is lightly breaded round and 
fantail in 12-15, 16-20, 21-25, and 26- 
30 count, with tails clean. 

An economical utility freezer with 
72-cu. ft. capacity has been developed 
by Nor-Lake, Inc., for backroom 
storage of frozen foods at —10°F., 
and below. Built and shipped in sec- 


tions to facilitate installation, pat- 
ented locking devices simplify erec- 
tion. To economize space, a %-h.p., 
self-contained compressor 15% in. 
high can be mounted on the freezer. 
Finished in white baked enamel, the 
exterior is of 20-gauge steel with a 
22-gauge galvanized interior. Hard- 
wood slatted shelves are optional. 
Additional savings in wall space 
have been provided in a new series 
of Nor-Lake refrigerators of upright 
design having 42-cu. ft. capacity. New 
mullion-type cooling coils require only 
a small area in the cabinet. Self-con- 
tained condensing units and auto- 
matic defrosting mechanisms elimi- 





NOW... Puree, Liquefy, Grate, Mix, Homogenize to meet 
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3 NEW 
WARING 


BLENDORS 


Give you the quantities and 
consistencies for every need 


FOR MASS FOOD PREPARATION. Gallon-size 
Waring CB-4 Blendor is specially designed for 
heavy institutional use. Features life-time lubri- 
cated, heavy-duty push-button motor. Easy-pour- 
ing stainless steel container and cover. Removable 
blades for simplified cleaning. Operates on 115 
volt AC current. 230 volt model available. 


FOR SMALLER QUANTITIES, DIET KITCHENS, ETC. 
A new, more powerful motor and 37% oz. stain- 
less steel container make the Waring LB-1 first 
choice for preparation of smaller quantities where 
dependability and efficiency of operation are also 
important factors. Where laboratory use involves 
highly corrosive materials, a specially built model 
is available. 


FOR EXCELLENT, LOW COST PERFORMANCE. Many 
institutional users find this finest home-use model 
meets their requirements perfectly. A two-speed 
unit, it features the high torque 115 volt AC 
motor that assures ample blending power for 
practically any job. Comes complete with two- 
piece measuring cup lid and convenient detach 
able handle. Model DL-202. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, WRITE: 


WARING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
114 Lake Street, Winsted, Conn. 
A Subsidiary of Dynamics Corporation of America 


American made by American craftsmen... 
to help the American economy 


nate wiring and plumbing space. 
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Compressors are % and % h.p., re — 
spectively. Adjustable wire shelves 
and bun pack racks are available for © 
either or both sides of the two-door 
units, whieh lock with keys. 

Nutting Truck and Caster Company 7 
has re-designed its Food-a-la-Cart ~ 
unit. A full-length top shelf has been 
added to permit sliding of beverage 
jugs to any location for dispensing; 
the end rail at each end keeps trays 
from sliding off; and the refrigerated 
section has easy-to-clean radius cor- 
ners. Oven drawers and oven trays 
accommodate entrée plates, vegetable 
dishes, coffee and bouillon cups for 
soups and hot beverages. Six anodized 
aluminum drawers between eutectic 
plates accommodate sherbets, frozen 
desserts, ice cream, and ice cubes. 

A new Wimco oven has been intro- 
duced by Keating of Chicago, Inc., to F 
fill the demand for a smaller version 
of its large capacity ovens. The 
smaller oven holds three, 12 by 20 in. 
steam table pans. When equipped with 
racks, eight pies may be baked; or it | 
will roast one turkey or two hams. j 

A new cake mix, “Lemon Velvet 
Cake Mix,” and a new frosting, “Dark 
Flavor Frosting 
Mix,” have been announced by General 
Mills. The cake mix is soft, rich, moist, 
and touched with the tang of lemon. 
The frosting mix is made from selec- 





| ted cocoa. pre 


| Boats, Potato Salad Mix, and Pan Fry 
| Potatoes. The Quick Bake Potato 


Three new potato products are also bt cab 


available from General Mills: Potato btinet 


requ 


Boats, packaged four to a box, con- 
tain mashed potatoes in aluminum foil 
shells with a mix for a sour cream 
sauce seasoned with herbs and spices. 
The sauce is made by adding % c. milk 
to the mix, spreading over the previ- | 
ously cooked mashed potatoes, and 1 
baking 10 to 12 min. or broiling 2 to 

3 min. Potato Boats are also packaged Ch 
with a Cheddar cheese sauce. The (MP 
Potato Salad Mix contains a packet of 
pre-measured blended seasonings. The 
mix is cooked with the seasonings, 
chilled, and then combined with may- 
onnaise for a potato salad. Hot Ger- 
man potato salad may also be made 
from the mix. The third product, “Pan 
Fry Potatoes,” are handy on the cup- 
board shelf. They will not stick to the 
pan in cooking. 

A “Square Three” coffee urn, spe- 
cifically designed to use minimum 
counter space, has been announced by 
Seco Company, Inc. The 15-gal. urn 
is 39 in. long by 35 in. high. Built of 
heavy-gauge stainless steel, the body 
is all welded, seamless, and leakproof. 
Liners are of one-piece, deep-drawn 
stainless steel. The inner assembly can 
be removed easily for cleaning. Models 
are available in gas, electric, and 
steam. All gas models have standard 
safety pilots. Electric models have 
automatic low water cut-off to prevent 
burning out of the unit. 

Seco also announces a new portable 
utility stand available with two dif- 
ferent undershelves and a 52-in. tall 
accessory rack. The accessory rack 
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fits into an opening on the table top 
and is used to hold four beaters for 
the mixer. Both undershelves are de- 
signed for heavy bowls and slicer 
accessories. The stand rolls on four 
swivel casters. 

Handles on its new food storage 
“Handi-Pans” have been added by 
Seco Company, Inc. Designed to fit 
flush any standard 12 by 20 in. open- 
ing, the heavy duty stainless steel 
handles lie flat and out of the way 
when not in use. Availabe in full-size 
standard, full-size perforated, two- 
thirds size, half-size, and one-third 
size, Handi-Pans measure 2% by 4 by 
6 in. deep. Special notched flat covers 
fit the pans tightly while handles are 


Let 





in carrying position. All standard Seco- 
Ware covers will fit the Handi-Pans. 

Seco Company, Inc., has issued a 
new twelve-page catalog showing its 
color-coded line of Pic-A-Rack and 
Rack-Rite dish-handling equipment. 
Various sizes of racks and compart- 
ments for glasses and cups are listed, 
together with special and open racks. 
Two lines of glass racks, one for 
standard tumblers and the other for 
stemware, are new Pic-A-Rack items. 

Also available from Southern 
Equipment Company is a new forty- 
page catalog on its sectional cafeteria 
countery equipment. One section of 
the catalog lists 30-in.-wide sectional 
units, the other the units which are 


REAM OF 


RICE help solve 


your modified diet problems 
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EXTRA NOURISHMENT 
Cream of Rice is rich in Iron, plus 
Vitamin B,, Riboflavin and Niacin. 


New Medical Study proves that Cream 
of Rice is easier to digest than any 
other kind of cereal. Gives quick food 
energy, too—within a few minutes 
aiter eating. Many pediatricians rec- 
ommend it for growing children—and 
as one of baby’s first solid foods. 


And many doctors recommend Cream 
of Rice in modified diets for food 
allergies, ulcers, high blood pressure, 
hypertension, intestinal distress and 
digestive troubles. 










<a ~ or 
‘S* Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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EASY TO PREPARE 


Cream of Rice, a delicious, nourish- 
ing, easy-to-digest cereal, cooks in just 
Y, minute! New, easy-pouring spout! 


CREAMY RICE TASTE 


What’s more, Cream of Rice is as de- 
licious as it is nutritious. That’s why 
it’s so good as a breakfast cereal, too! 
Adults and children alike will enjoy 


its creamy deliciousness. 





FREE! 


Professional Sample 


Send your name and 
address to: 
Grocery Store 
Products Co. 
Dept. CI1J 
West Chester, Pa. 
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24 in. wide. Complete general ap 
mechanical specifications are given, 
well as front elevation and dimen. 
sional drawings and roughing-in 4 
tails. Optional accessories, types 9 
front panelings available, and suge 
gested floor plans are also provided to " 
help the buyer. 
New from Southern Equipment js ~ 
an electrically precooled and pre.” 
heated hospital diet cart. Two interior 7 
fans circulate hot and cold air in the” 
respective compartments. When the | 
cart is unplugged, special self-re. 7 
chargeable batteries take over the fan | 
operation to continue constant move- 
ment of air within the compartments, ~ 
Thus correct holding temperatures are ~ 
maintained until the cart reaches the 
patient floor where hot and cold trays 
are assembled and served. Large ball- 
bearing rubber wheels make manipu- 
lation easy, even with full loads. 
A twenty-four-page booklet, “A 
Glossary of French Culinary Termi- 
nology, Foods and Confections,” is 
useful as a buyer’s guide or as an aid 
to menu planners. It defines the most 
frequently used French culinary terms 
and then lists and describes the 
French food products now available in” 
this country. The booklet is published ™ 
by Bernard L. Lewis, Inc., Institu- 
tional Department, on behalf of the 
Combined French National Exporters 
of Canned Foods and Confections and” 
is available at 10 cents a copy. : 
A good balance of cg, meat, cereal, ~ 
and milk proteins are to be found in 
the new Gerber breakfast treat for 
babies, “Strained Cereal, Egg Yolks 
and Bacon.” This all-in-one food is 
pleasing in flavor, moist in texture. 7 
A panel of mothers who helped to con-7 
sumer-test the new product com-7 
mented favorably on flavor, consist- 
ency, and ease in feeding. The product 7 
is available in 4%-oz. containers. 
A power dicer attachment which ® 
may be mounted on a food cutter or on © 
a mixer is described in a four-page, 
four-color brochure by The Hobart 
Manufacturing Company One page 
shows other attachments and acces- 
sories designed t» increase versatility 
of mixers and feod cutters. 
General Foods is offering 1-cup 
coffee break kits. Each kit contains 
an individual serving of Instant Max- 


Rasy 
Pasil\ 
well House Coffee, Pream, and sugar, iesic 


and a wooden stir-stick. The kits are 


packed 50 to a carton, 10 cartons to ve 
a case. OW 

A new blend of Maxwell House thou 
coffee for single-cup “fresh brew” not fi 
vending machines has been introduced han 
by General Foods. The new blend, @ 
finer grind and darker roast than Com 
previous blends, has a recommended ae 
machine setting of from 7.3 to 9.5 gm. ar: 
per cup. The new blend is packed in sai 
2-lb. vacuum tins, 12 tins to a case. 

“Right Time” soup mix, a dry mix Io 
packed in individual-serving enve- fray 
lopes, has been announced by Institu- tens 
tional Products Division of General No 


Foods Corporation. Only hot water 4 
need be added to serve. The mix 15 OD 
available in both beef and chicken 
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== fou get a better shake with Morton Midgets 
a Here’s why: 


l-cup 

tains sy opening, precise pouring! The corner bends back They contain the finest Malabar black pepper and 

Max- usily to form a pouring spout, and this single-spout nationally famous Morton salt. They're moisture-resist- 

bee sign gives you exact shaking control! Not only that, ant. They come to you ready to use. And even though 

one ut with Morton Midgets you can always see exactly they /ook more expensive, they are competitively priced. 
‘ww much salt or pepper is left! 

House hough seasoning for a complete meal! Even though 


bese ‘stfilled to the top, each Morton Midget contains more 








SEND FOR MORE INFORMATION TODAY! 


Morton Salt Co. « 110 N. Wacker Drive « Chicago 6, I/linois 


end, a} “enough salt or pepper for a full meal. 
than —f{nvenient packaging, quick delivery! Morton Midgets 
rended #@ jumble-packed 1000 to a container (no strips to 


Please send me complete information on Morton Salt and 
e Morton Pepper Midgets. 

Jo gm. 5 . . 
nt “ar apart), 4 containers to a case. Salt Midgets are also 
nani ‘allable plain or iodized, anywhere in the United States. 


ry sa No Shakers to service! Morton Midgets end petty pil- 
pee “age and annoying breakage caused by ordinary dis- 
nstitu- none : : : —e 
* oan *nsers. They don't require cleaning or filling! 

water ‘0 wonder Morton Midgets are becoming the most 


mix is “ular individual seasoning service in the industry! 
hicken 
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ACDRESS. 
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flavors, packaged in envelopes of kraft 
paper, polyethylene, and aluminum 
foil for maximum protection. 

Foods to be moved within or out of 
the kitchen area may be stacked safely 
on an Erecta-Shelf, each shelf ad- 
justing to accommodate various sizes 
and shapes and supporting up to 1,000 
lb. The shelves are manufactured by 
Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp. Steel- 
rod shelving is mounted on rubber 
casters, easily assembled without nuts, 
bolts, or special tools. The steel rods 
(heavy plate or stainless) do not col- 
lect dust, permit free air circulation. 

A complete economy line of floor 
cleaning equipment for institutional 
use has been introduced by the Colson 
Corporation. The Moppet Mop Set in- 
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cludes a wringer, two 8%4-gal. buckets 
for washing and rinsing, an adjust- 
able platform dolly for bucket mount- 
ing, and push-pull handle for easy 
mobility. The portable wringer and 
buckets are available as separate 
units. The “Wee Moppet” is a one- 
tank floor cleaner consisting of a 
castered and bumpered bucket and 
wringers. When purchased individ- 
ually, the buckets, called “Measurette 
tanks,” have specially fitted dollies, 
sturdily constructed of galvanized, 
reinforced steel to prevent rust, and 
marked with embossed numbers for 
accurate preparation of cleaning com- 
pounds. The wringer, called the 
“Wringrite,” will handle all mops 


from 12 to 32 oz. With a ratio of 


pate ht | Plorama 


VITRIFIED 


ONE OF THE FINEST... 
for over 35 years! 


The 


WALKER 


CHINA COMPANY 
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twenty to one, the wringer’s sing 
action lever provides pressure bg 
laterally and downward on mop sug 
faces. All are equipped with a seri 
of splash proof drain louvers. 
Mop Set dolly is equipped with 3-4 
non-marking wheels. Non-markir 
wrap-around bumpers provide max 
mum protection for baseboards, wa 
and furniture. 

The National Dairy Council has 
vised its calorie-restricted diets f 
weight reduction. For each of fox 
caloric levels—1000, 1200, 1400, an 
1800—food groups to be eaten each 
day are listed, together with a daily 
meal pattern and two sample ment 
for each meal. The meal patterns pros 
vide for nutritionally equivalent a 
ternates, according to food group. 
addition, alternates in dairy foods} 
fats; meat, poultry, or fish; bread; 
and vegetables and fruits are listed. 
Special preparation aids or tips are 
also provided. The diets are padded, 
twenty-five of one caloric level to a 
pad, for easy desk storage. An ac- 
companying sheet for the physician 
has been prepared with information on 
estimating caloric level for weight 
loss, criteria for the selection of the 
foods recommended on the four diets, 





|and tables summarizing the nutrient — 


‘content of the four diets and the — 


- | Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- — 


| pany’s 1959 desirable weights for men ~ 
| and women. 

In celebration of the twentieth an- — 
niversary of enrichment, the Ameri- 


'| can Institute of Baking has prepared — 


| 


ja booklet, “Enriched Bread,” which ~ 


covers its history, its ingredients, and ~ 
| its nutritive value. The tweny-nine © 
states with enrichment laws passed ~ 
before April 1959 are spotlighted on 
a map. Comparative bar graphs indi- ~ 


; |eate the nutrient contribution of to- ~ 


day’s enriched bread, “grandma’s © 
| bread,” and whole wheat bread. Copies 
of the January 1961 issue of Institute 
News are also available for distribu- 
tion. In it, “testimonial” letters from 


| prominent persons on the subject of © 


> | enrichment are reproduced. 


| A sixteen-page brochure from the 
American Institute of Baking outlines 
the objectives of its Consumer Service 
| Department in disseminating nutrition 
education and product information. 
The nutrition education program is 
carried on by four divisions which in- 
| terpret scientific findings to educators 
and editors; originate recipes and food 
photographs; prepare and edit re- 


| leases for mass media; and, through 


| | a field staff of nine nutritionists, bring 


| services to the classroom, office, work- 


| shop, or meeting. Major activities 
keyed to meet needs on a state, re- 
gional, or local level are described 

A portfolio of ten  pen-and-ink 
sketches of spice and herb plants is 
available from the American Spice 
Trade Association for $1. The prints 
are suitable for framing. Each is an 
| accurate botanical sketch of a spice or 
herb with emphasis on the part of the 
plant used as the spice, i.e., the un- 
opened buds of the clove tree, the root 
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Jenny's been trained to please patrons. She knows service is as important. 
as the quality of the coffee she serves. If you'd like nothing but “Jennys” 
working for you, ask your Standard Brandsman for his TIPS ON TIPS 
presentation. It uses baby pictures with humorous captions to oe 


point up that good tips are the result of prompt, gracious service. 


TIPS ON TIPS is one of many services 


teoress #1 naa Chase & Sank gl 
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of the ginger plant, the leaves of 
oregano. In addition, the artist has 
also shown a magnified view of the 
whole, dried spice as it looks before 
grinding. The set consists of pepper, 
ginger, nutmeg, mustard, oregano, 
poppy seed, paprika, cinnamon, cloves, 
and celery seed. Each drawing is 
printed in dark green ink on heavy, 
fine quality paper, and measures 84% 
by 11 in., thus fitting the standard 
mat for an 11 by 14 frame. 

Two new freezer cabinets have been 
announced by C. Schmidt Company. 
Both are for use in transporting 
frozen foods. One model uses hold- 
over plates to keep foods frozen at a 
safe temperature for 6 hr. The second 
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model is a complete freezer with con- 
densing unit and coils to be plugged 
into a 110-volt line in the warehouse 
and again after delivery. Plates will 
maintain a safe temperature during 
transit. Capacity is forty pans. 

A new heavy-duty shelf truck called 
the “Markmobile” has been designed 
by Market Forge Company for use in 
transporting trays, sheet pans, glass 
racks, utensils, or foods. One-piece, 
die-formed, slotted shelves attach to 
tubular posts and permit adjustment 
of shelf spacing and easy removal for 
cleaning. The bottom shelf may be 
slotted or solid. The unit is con- 
structed of stainless or galvanized 


steel and is shipped knocked down to 


North, South East, West... 
HERRICK serves the very best 


REFRIGERATION ACROSS THE NATION... 


= HERRICh 


STAINLESS STEEL* 
REFRIGERATORS 


Preference for HERRICK Stainless 
Steel Refrigerators results from 

the exceptional performance and 
trouble-free service HERRICK 
delivers to America’s leading institu- 
tions in every part of the country 
(and in many foreign lands, too). 
HERRICK’S excellent reputation has 
been solidly and honestly built 

over the past 70 years. When you 
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be re-assembled without the use of 
nuts, bolts, or special tools. Back ang 
end ledges for each shelf are optional, 

American Automatic Ice Machine 
Company announces Model B-11 which 
will make either ice cubes or chips, 
The model will produce up to 90 jp, 
ice per day. As the ice is made, it js 
automatically stored in a fully in. 
sulated, stainless-steel-lined storage 
bin with a capacity of 60 lb. A stain. 
less steel access door permits easy 
removal from storage bin. Connections 
required are standard 115-volt, single. 
phase electrical outlet; water inlet; 
and drain. The model is finished jn 
baked enamel on bonderized, galvan- 
ized steel. 

The Pillsbury Company has intro- 
duced two new, ready-to-serve potato 
salads, German and mayonnaise-style, 
for institutional users. The salads are 
complete, needing no preparation. The 
German-style is best served warm to 
bring out the sweet-and-sour flavor 
combination and crumbled bacon taste, 
Mayonnaise-style contains onions, red 
and green peppers, vinegar, egg yolk, 
seasonings, and mayonnaise. Refriger- 
ation is unnecessary. Both are packed 
in 50-oz. cans, twelve to a case, allow- 
ing 150 4-oz. servings per can. 


A portable infrared grill which 


| serves steaks to order in 1 to 3 min. 


is announced by Mobile Kitchens, Inc. 
The infrared grill plates seal in juices 
and reduce shrinkage. The unit may 
also be used to supplement an elec- 


| tronic (microwave) oven. 


A new Le Gout instant sauce for 
making sauces, gravies, creamed 
soups, and specialty dishes has been 
introduced by Fearn Foods Inc. A 
sauce of any desired consistency is 


| made simply by adding hot water, 


soup stock, 


or juices from cooked 


| vegetables, then cooking until thick- 


ened. The sauce is delicately seasoned 
so that it may be used in a variety of 


| dishes, sweet or sour. A new recipe 


folder gives preparation data on 
dozens of sauces and other foods. 
Among these are white sauces, brown 
gravy, chicken gravy, cheese sauce, 
Welsh rabbit, pimiento sauce, Creole 
sauce, mock Hollandaise, dessert 
sauces, creamed chicken, turkey 4 la 
king, lobster Newburg, salmon cas- 
serole, and cheese soufflé. 

A wide range of models for trans- 
porting and dispensing china, trays, 
silverware, cups, and glasses in wire 
racks, and food are now available 


ea w—wmeekt a @ 





specify HERRICK, you can be 

sure of getting the very finest. 

Find out today why HERRICK is 
truly ‘“‘The Aristocrat of Refrigerators.” 


from W. H. Frick, Inc. There are also 
units especially designed for use in 
banquet and buffet service; units with 
covers and doors for overnight stor- 
age; and electrically heated models. 
The units are constructed of stainless 
steel with easy-to-clean plastic-coated 
shelves and partitions to cut down 
| noise and protect the glass dishes. 
| From one unit, 960 plates up to 5% in. 
| in diameter may be transported and 
| dispensed; from another 240, 10 by 

14 in. sectioned trays or 1,000 pieces 

of silverware. All units are furnished 

with non-marking neoprene circular 
| bumpers and ball-bearing casters and 





HERRICK ALSO MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF 
REACH-IN FREEZERS AND WALK-IN COOLERS 


* Also available with white enamel finish 


MODEL TC2 
TRAY-CART REFRIGERATOR 





HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY * Waterloo, lowa 
Write Dept. DJ for the name of your nearest HERRICK supplier 


OR WRITE FOR - 
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replaceable neoprene tires. 

A “Gold-Lake: ine” of 5-oz. table 
sauces is being offered by Continental 
Coffee Company. Metallic gold labels 
maxe the small, handy bottles deco- 
rative on the table. All five may be 
refilled in tne kitchen from 1-gal. con- 
tainers. Lorenzo style W-B French 
Dress ne contains about 42 per cent 
oil, chili sauce, tomato paste, paprika, 
and garlic; French Dressing is a 
smo haavy bodied, homogenized 
product; Worcestershire Sauce, a con- 
centrated, aged blend of spices; Steak 
& Chop Sauce, a blended sauce of 
aromatic spices; and Chop Suey 
Sauce, a pure soy sauce plus heavy 
bead molasses, with extra strong color 
and flavor. 

A 2%-qt. water pitcher from Bolta 
Products, Division of The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., is made of rugged 
Bolta-Thene. The container may be 
cleaned in regular dishwa‘ hing equip- 
ment. Althouzh lightweight, it has 
been designed for both ice cold and 
boiling hot liquids. A retainer lip on 
the spout holds ice. Nine contempo- 
rary colors are available. 

A multi-purpose, 20-gal. gray-beige 
container by Bolta may be used for 
raw food and vegetables, meats for 
freezing, surgical dressings, or as a 
trash container. The cover opens from 
either end with a special hinge device. 
Made of Bolta-Thene, the container 
won’t crack, warp, or bend out of 
shape and withstands freezing. Over- 
all dimensions are: 18 by 19% by 21 
in. 

To all institutional heads, Edward 
Don & Company will send upon re- 
quest its ninety-four page color cata- 
log, “Food Service Equipment & Sup- 
plies for Hospitals and Institutions.” 
Illustrated are china; glassware; sil- 
ver-plated and stainless steel table 
flatware; tray service needs; bed 
linens; pillows and pads; paper goods; 
pots and pans; cutlery; kitchen equip- 
ment of many kinds; and other re- 
quirements for institutional use. 

A new “Handy Dispenser Carton” 
for plastic spoons, forks, and knives 
has been designed by Van Brode Mill- 
ing Co. The carton is tape-sealed to 
eliminate dust and dirt. A functional- 
design opening permits the user to 
reach in for items. The remainder is 
protected from outside contact. The 
dispenser complies with state and 
local health department regulations 
governing the use of disposable table- 
ware, 

For industrial baking, Armour and 
f 


Company is introducing a new im- 
proved blended egg solids product, 


DEB. Made from selected fresh can- 
dled eggs blended with carbohydrates, 
DEB has great utilization in cakes, 
coffee cakes, sweet rolls, pastries, 
cookies, doughnuts, and pie filling. 
Three varieties will be available: 
Formula W for recipes calling for 
whole eggs; Formula A for recipes 
requiring fortified whole eggs; and 
Formula Y for recipes specifying egg 
yolks. Tests indicate products made 
with DEB show improvements in 
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flavor, color, and volume. The product 
requires no refrigeration, measures 
easily, and blends with other dry in- 
gredients. It is packed in 50- and 150- 
lb. fiber drums with polyethylene 
liners. 

Fully-cooked, ready-to-serve bone- 
less breast of turkey packed in 9-lb. 
cans has been announced by Armour 
and Company. Cooked in the can in its 
own juices, the meat retains natural 
flavor, aroma, and juiciness. When 
sliced, either by hand or machine, the 
slices are large and natural appearing. 
It adapts to a bread range of menu 
items, including hot and cold sand- 
wiches, salads, casseroles, buffet plat- 
ters, and regular turkey dinners. 
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A three-way refrigerator has been 
announced by The C. Schmidt Com- 
pany. One section provides for pan 
slides; meat, milk, or ice cream or 
other bulk foods may be stored in the 
center section, while the third section 
takes care of food on racks. 

The “Kwik-Flaker,” manufactured 
by The Kold-Draft Division, Uniflow 
Manufacturing Company, combines 
large bin capacity in a compact mod- 
ule for minimum space requirements. 
Designed with a sloping front for 
easy access and with a “finger-touch” 
roller lid, it also features rounded 
corners, recessed steel base, and gray 
pearltone baked-on vinyl enamel fin- 
ish. 


HANDBOOK 


rd edition by Dorothea F. 


DEVELOPED FOR THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


Descriptions of therapeutic diets 


Menu plans 


New tables on food composition 

Revised glossary of dietetic terms 
The handbook includes new chapters on diet 
during pregnancy, adolescence, and old age; 
on energy expenditure; on fatty acid 
modifications; and on phenylalanine 


restrictions. 
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